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A TRUE MAN. 

BY 

M. C. STIRLING. 



" Trustie to the end." 

** Man cannot make, but may enoble fate, 
By noble bearing it. So let us trust 
Not to ourselves, but God, and calmly wait 
Love's Orient, out of darkness and of dust." 

Owen Mbredith. 



A TRUE MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

Where is there the wooer, young and true aud bold, 

Ready for adventure as a knight of old? 

If there be a suitor in thts modern day, 

Let hitn ride a-wooing, none shall say him nay. 

The Lady of the Palace, 

The Red Hall was undoubtedly the pride of the 
ueighbourhood for miles round. From the shepherd's 
shieling, nestling under the crags of the Eagle's 
Scaur, to the comfortable farmhouses half hidden 
among the yellow ricks and deep foliage of the Erne 
Valley, not a dissentient voice would have been 
heard, had a traveller pronounced it the most pic- 
turesque and "beinly," as it was certainly the oldest 
house in the district. 

It was built on the southernmost spur of the 
Scaur, a huge hill on whose windy sides rock and 
boulder alternated with slopes of grass, while its 
crown was the weather-worn crag from which it 
derived its name. 

Round the Hall itself were sturdy trees and trim 
flower-beds, but its special boast in that region of 
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turfy downs was a small wood of bright-stemmed 
Scotch firs, beneath whose whispering boiighs blos- 
soraed the true heather of the north. 

The drawing-room Windows looked out upon a 
couple of steep terraces, where snowdrops, crocuses, 
and cowslips spangled the grass in tum. Below 
stretched a pretty park, with a stream from the hüls 
winding among the knolls, and beyond this again 
lay the farms that had belonged for unreckoned 
years to the Red Hall. 

Generation after generation of Percys had been 
born, had lived and died here, and while wars, civil 
and foreign, had shorn the neighbouring estates of 
many a fair field, not one of these stalwart Squires 
had ever parted with an acre of the land that his 
forefathers had left hira. 

As a natural consequence, the squire of to-day 
was a poorer man than he of a hundred years ago. 
Younger children cost more, living was more expen- 
sive, and when Squire Harold came to man's estate, 
he knew that it behoved him so to live that he 
might be enabled to rescue the old place from a 
bürden of debt left on it by his father. A very brief 
glimpse of the outer world was all therefore that he 
allowed himself ere settling down among the glens. 
Nevertheless, in that short time he contrived to win 
a wife whose fair face and gentle spirit made her 
queen, as by right divine, over the whole country- 
side. But the fair face was too delicate for healthi 
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and after a few years of happy wifehood, "our Lady 
Alice," as the people fondly called her, died of heart 
disease, leaving a six-year-old child, another Alice, 
to be her father's chief care and comfort. 

In his new loneliness he begged his eldest sister, 
now a childless widow, to come and visit him. She 
was speedily installed as mistress of the house, nor 
could her little niece have had a kinder or more 
judicious guardian. Life sped quietly and quickly 
at the Hall, the more quietly that both the Squire 
and Mrs. Ramsay were anxious to save a good por- 
tion for their darling. Such provision was needful, 
as the estate was entailed on heirs male, and must 
therefore pass at the squire's death to his nephew 
Walter, who was Alice's senior by a year. The boy's 
father had died early, and his mother hated a coun- 
try life, but he invariably spent part of his holidays 
with his uncle, that he might be indoctrinated with 
the traditions and customs of the Hall. 

It might, of course, happen that the cousins 
would take a fancy to each other, and in that case 
her father feit that it would be pleasant to leave 
Alice mistress of her old home, but he was too wise 
to let her be dependent on such a chance. 

Considering . how much they were thrown to- 
gether, it was stränge that up to the time when they 
were respectively seventeen and eighteen, no thought 
of love had marred the merry boy and girl friend- 
ship that existed between the two. Perhaps sugh fre^ 
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quent companionship had left no room for illusions 
on either side. 

Alice's seventeenth birthday was celebrated with 
more than the usual festivity. On that moming she 
was formally emancipated from the schoolroom, 
though her old governess remained with her for a 
while as a guest. After breakfast, Mrs. Ramsay led 
her into a spare room and displayed her present, a 
snowy fabric of silk and tulle, on which lay sprays 
of maiden blush roses. It was hard to say which 
of the two looked the happiest — the old lady, peer- 
ing delightedly over her spectacles at her niece, or 
the girl as she examined the costume, touching it 
daintily, while she thanked her aunt for procuring 
her a dress from a real London dress-maker for her 
first ball. Her father's gift awoke graver thoughts, 
for he placed in her hands a faded red morocco 
case, containing her mother's jewels. Among these 
were some strings of fine pearls, and as she gazed 
at them a shadowy vision rose before her mind's 
eye. She remembered dimly a fair face bending 
over her little bed, and that she had twined her 
fingers among the pretty white beads that perhaps 
were never worn after that night. 

Other presents were not wanting, and their 
variety sVowed that Alice was hkely to become as 
universal a favourite as her mother. Lady Mary 
Courtenay, the acknowledged great lady of the dis- 
trict, send a handsome locket to "her old friend's 
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daughter," and Walter gave her a finely-painted fan. 
Thoroughly as she appreciated these gifts, her thanks 
were as cordial to the humbler friends who could 
oflfer her nothing more costly than a freshly gathered 
bouquet or a pair of pretty Bantams. 

Two nights later, in one of the bedrooms of the 
crowded Hurlborough Hotel, Alice is being arrayed 
for that important event in a girl's eyes, her d^but in 
Society. Aunt Jane has accompanied her so as to 
hear the very first account of her evening, but she 
does not intend to chaperon her, the Squire and 
Lady Mary are to do that. 

At present she is in a greater flutter than her 
niece; she has dropped her grey shawl in her hurry, 
and is pulling out puffs and straightening bows, 
while Moss, the old nurse, with her mouth füll of 
pins, Stands back for a last admiring gaze. 

The lissome figure, as graceful in motion as in 
repose, the light brown wavy hair in which the 
rosebuds nestled, the eyes, as grey as a soft spring 
sky, and the delicately-curved mouth, deserved all 
the praise bestowed upon them. Alice was a crea- 
ture, too, to whom joyousness seemed natural; she 
laughed as sweetly as she sang", and danced with 
spontaneous grace. Her thoughts were füll of the 
subdued content of a loved, loving, and healthy na- 
ture, yet there were times when quite another mood 
would take possession of her, and the pathos of a 
border ballad, or the fire of an heroic tale, would 
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bring a tearful tremulousness to her mobile face. It 
was as though the chords of her spirit vibrated to 
an unseen touch, giving promise of fuller harmonies 
to come. To-night her cheek is the colour of her 
blush roses, and she laughs merrily at Moss. 

"Come, nursie, surely I am all right now, and it 
must be getting late." 

"Well, miss, I say as we all said, when you tried 
your dress on at the Hall, 'There may be showier 
young ladies, but there'll be ne'er a bonnier one 
than ours.'" 

"I'm afraid other people won't think so, nursie. 
Listen, isn't that the music tuning?" 

"It's a great thing being able to walk straight 
into the ball-room," quoth Aunt Jane — "that's what 
I told your father when he wanted to go to the old 
hotel. Getting into a cab would have ruined that 
tulle. There he is at the door. Good night, dar- 
ling; here's your fan — yes, your gloves and hand- 
kerchief. Good night. Don't catch on that box. 
Good night." 

Fussing like an anxious hen over her solitary 
chick, Aunt Jane watched her Charge glide away 
down the long passage on her father's arm; then she 
gathered up her shawl, and garrulous Moss shut the 
door, and helped her to bed. 

Everybody knows that a county ball is the very 
hotbed of etiquette and dignity. She who makes 
her entry under judicious chaperonage, and is taken 
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to the right end of the room, is sure to get on, un- 
less her dancing be execrably bad. Even then some 
obsequious Smith or Brown will probably be found 
to do duty with her. On the other hand, the dihu-- 
tante whose arrangements are unskilful, is lost for the 
night, and may be thankful if she picks up a stray 
officer or two, as unknown as herseif. 

Lady Mary Courtenay was thoroughly versed in 
these matters, as became the leader of the county 
Society. She owed this dignity partly to her own 
talent, partly to her position, for she was daughter 
of a stately Earl, whose presence ornamented all 
public entertainments, and wife of a hard-working 
baron, who sat upon every Board in the district. 

Mrs. Percy and she had been intimate friends, 
and she therefore offered to take Alice under her 
wing, though she had great doubts as to the attire 
that might emanate from the old-fashioned Hall. 
She was not a little pleased to see that virtue was 
rewarded, and that the latest addition to her flock 
was likely to be its greatest Ornament. 

"Bless me, child, what a lovely dress! That 
wasn't made at home, Fm sure.'* 

"Oh, no," Said Alice, with a little pride, "aunt 
got it from Madame La Cour." 

"La Cour! She's a wise woman, your aunt. Teil 
herl Said so. Anybody with you besides yourcousin? 
Vour father? Oh, well, he can take you into the 
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room if you like, then stand by me, and don't let 
your Cousin have too many round dances." 

Marshalling her party behind her, the great lady 
took the Earl's arm, and sailed into the ball-room, 
dispensing bows and smiles as she moved to the 
Upper end of it. Ahce was the only one who thought 
this procession trying; to the others it was a matter 
of course or a matter of pride, according as their 
blood was of the bluest or a commoner quality. 

Lady Mary need not have feared that WaUer 
would monopoUse his cousin. He treated her with 
brotherly familiarity, bat a blue-jacketed hussar 
whose spurs clanked deftly in-time to the music, 
was to him more attractive than the prettiest girls 
in the shire. They, indeed, were "only good for a 
fellow to waltz with/' while the soldier was a model 
for imitation. There was no lack of partners for 
Miss Percy however, and she was noticed by many 
who did not obtain an introduction. 

"Uncommonly pretty girl that," said Blaize of 
the Artillery to Lord Dasche Ryder, whose dose- 
clipped, bullet-shaped head and florid complexion 
suited well with his heavy dragoon uniform. 

"Yes — good stepper — quite unbroken, though." 

"Do you mean that girl in the foamy dress over 
there? She's the prettiest in the room," said a third 
soldier, who was leaning against the doorway, and 
who wore the uniform of a line regiment. He was 
taller than his companions, but so well proportioned 
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that a casual observer would not have believed he 
stood six feet in bis stockings. Regulation cut could 
not take the curl out of bis brown hair, bis eyes 
were a clear bazel, bis smile Hke sunsbine, and on 
bis breast was tbe Uttle bronze cross tbat makes 
every woman take note of its wearer. Notbing ever 
disturbed bis air of bigb-bred ease, and tbougb be 
was no dandy, no one in bis regiment could dress 
bke bim. After tbe dustiest field day men said 
Harcourt was two sbades cleaner tban bis neigb- 
bours; cooler be certainly was, perhaps because be 
was apt to be indolent. "Sbe's a new-comer, isn't 
sbe?" be continued, watcbing Alice as be spoke. 

"Very new. Positively believes everytbing one 
says. Quite stumps one. I don't know tbat line of 
country," replied Lord Dascbe, wbose bome was 
near Harcourt's, so tbat tbey were intim ate witb 
eacb otber. 

"By Jove! Fll ask Lady Mary to introduce me. 
It would be refresbing to talk sense for once." 

"Too late now. Card füll. Heard ber say so, 
and of course she means it." 

"Wbo's tbat you're talking about?" asked a very 
young and tiny ensign, lounging up to tbe Speakers. 

"Miss Percy, tbe belle of tbe ball," said tbe 
gunner. 

"Oh, 'Tbe Woman in White.' Most extra- 
ordinary, I never saw ber tili half an hour ago. I 
really would have asked her to dance if I had," 
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"What a loss to her! You see you never look 
beyond the front ranks, Dicky," said Harcourt, smil- 
ing at the small man. 

"Course not. Why the deuce should I? If girls 
want to be seen, why don't they come to the front?" 

"Exactly, as you do yourself. You'U never let a 
big man eclipse you, my boy." 

"No; why the deuce should I?" reiterated the 
youngster, whose remarks bore a family resemblance 
to each other. 

"Oh, you're quite right from your point of view. 
There are various gifts, you know. You're apt to 
be a little too much to the front, and Fm apt to be 
a little too late." 

"Fll back Dicky's gift, as you call it, to land 
him at the winning-post. No use hankering after 
Miss P. to-night, so come to supper," said Lord 
Dasche. 

"All right. Fve done most of my dancing, and 
been bored enough. One girl was intolerable, talked 
what she meant for shop to me; the next was as 
bad, with her scandal from town; and the third was 
too blown to speak at all. I might try her again 
by-and-by." 

Harcourt was apt to be fastidious in his choice 
of partners, but his face was more good-humoured 
than his words. As he and his friend entered the 
supper-room they were met by a gentleman from 
their own neighbourhood. Very soon they were in 
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deep coDclave on Covers and poachers, and more 
than one damsel, as she passed the group, thought 
it extremely unfair that Üiree good dancers should 
so waste their time. 

But the merriest night must have an end, and 
Hurlborough entertainments terminäted early, as 
most of the county magnates had many miles to 
drive. The towns-people, indeed, indulged in a 
riotous polka or two, rejoicing in the Space, and 
blossoming out of draughty comers with fresh vigour, 
after the calmly critical Earl had departed. These 
dances, however, were a sort of postscript, hurried, 
and, as it were, illegitimate; the ball was over when 
some eight or ten carriages had driven off. 

Alice danced round with Walter to the door, 
where her father was patiently waiting for her; and 
as she looked back at the bright room, where a 
galop was still ringing out, she said, with a sigh of 
satisfaction, "Well, good night, Walter, I didn't think 
an3rthing could have been as nice as this." 

"Jolly for girls, I daresay, but give me a day's 
hunting," replied her cousin; "however, you look 
well on parade, AUie, and you don't expect a fellow 
to talk bosh to you, which is a comfort; good 
night" 

Kindly Lady Mary was delighted with Alice 
Percy's pretty ways. A year had elapsed between 
their last meeting and the Hurlborough ball, and a 
year brings flowers of this sort to perfection. 

Twf TaUs <if MarrUd Life. JI. 2 
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Had she been able to please herseif, Lady Mary 
would have carried the girl off at oiice to Courtenay 
Dene, and there laid good-natured plots for her mar- 
riage. A complete obstacle to any scheme of the 
sort was the expected arrival of her eldest son, who 
was romantic, in spite of being an Oxonian and a 
traveller. 

With motherly instinct she feit that Alice came 
very near the ideal he cherished; and, to do her 
justice, wished heartily that the two could have been 
allowed to meet, but reasons of State forbade. The 
shoe had begun to pinch a little at Courtenay Dene; 
there was a powdered head fewer in the servants' 
hall, and, what was far worse, a couple of empty 
Stalls in the fine old stable, so the careful mother 
dared not place a penniless temptation in the way 
of the heir. 

Her business was, on the contrary, to find a 
bride rieh enough to be worth a sacrifice, and 
humble enough to bear tutoring, so that the other 
victim should not be stabbed too cruelly. 

But her son was not due at home for a week, 
and during that time she might be hospitable without 
any risk or reflection, so Alice returned with her to 
the Dene. The few days she spent there were a 
glimpse into another world, yet she seemed glad to 
seat herseif again in her own low chair, between her 
father and aunt, at the Hall. 

"I feit as if I were acting a play, Auntie," she 
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Said, in answer to their inquiries. "The rooms are 
so large, and so beautifully fumisbed, and everyone 
speaks and moves so quietly and yet so prettily, it 
seemed to me there must be an audience some- 
where looking on!" 

"Yet Lady Mary is as motherly as though she 
were in a cottage," said the Squire, who recalled 
many a thoughtful kindness shown to bis wife by 
the owners of the Dene. 

"Oh, yes, she was so good to me, and she stroked 
my hair once and said it was like mamma's," re- 
turned Alice gravely. " But still I should not like 
to be too long at the Dene. I think I missed my 
every-day dress. You know I always hated Sunday 
frocks on week-days, Auntie." 

"And on Sunday too, if I remember right." 

"Of course, for I could not go black-berr3äng or 
do an3^ng pleasant in them. Now at the Dene 
everybody is in the Sunday frock State — at least, it 
seemed so to me." 

"So, on the whole, you are not sorry to come 
home, my Alice?" 

"Very glad to come, father. I have seen a pretty 
play, but my own Scaurside is more to my taste." 

"That's well. It would not do for you to envy 
the ladies of the Dene." 

"I envy the gentlemen though!" exdaimed the 
girl. "They seem to have so many interests, so 
much more life than we. They have work to do» 

2* 
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Even Lord Courtenay's Boards are something real, 
bettcr worth attending to than cur frocks." 

''Being bom a woman, however, you cannot sit 
on Boards/' remarked the Squire drily. His daughter 
knew she was approaching dangerous ground, sa 
she checked herseif, and rose to leave the room. 

^^I like to listen to the talk of the wotking half 
of the World — that is all I meant, father. I am 
going out now to read to Betty Parsons." 

"Which is as useful as talking, my dear," he re- 
pUed. . 

No doubt her father was right, but Alice's 
ignorant young heart was longing for the experience 
that so ill repays the cost of gaining it. Her girlish 
eyes could find an interest in Lord Courtena)r's self- 
imposed labours, that they failed to discover in poor 
Betty's patiently endured toils. She had, in fact, 
been taken out of the dreamy quiet of her glen, and 
relished the flavour and sparkle of the life she had 
glanced at. Fortunately her nature. was too healthy 
for prolonged discontent, and her wonted habits 
soon re-asserted themselves. Ere many days passed,. 
she resumed her solitary rambles and homely oc- 
cupations as happily as though she had never entered 
a ball-room, or trod the tapestried conidors of 
Courtenay Dene. It never occurred to the Squire 
or Aunt Jane that they ought to take her into society, 
for gaiety in their eyes was not an essential in- 
gredient in happiness. Moreorer, they had that 
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pladd faith in the future that usually pervades such 
weil-ördered änd uneventful lives, a faith which 
made it appear certain that, at the fitting time, some 
suitor would come, like the prince in a fairy-tale, 
for their treasure. In their secret hearts they 
wished for some more royal suitor than Walter, who, 
despite the advantages of heirship, hardly merited 
the prize. As oiten happens, their wishes were ful- 
filled in the letter, though not in the spirit. 

Summer faded into autumn, the gold of the 
bracken was changing to cinnamon, and the rowan 
trees were heavy with scarlet berries. 

It was market day in the nearest town, and the 
winding glen roads were dotted with figures retum- 
ing to the farms in the afternoon. Among them 
rode Squire Percy on his brown cob, exchanging 
cheery greetings, as he passed the various groups. 
Beads of a rising fog clung about him when he 
reached home, and the cold air blew in sharply, as 
he hurried across the hall to the low drawing-room, 
where his daughter was touching plaintive melodies 
into life in the dusk. 

"Here's a bit of news for you, Alice. The hounds 
meet to-morrow at Hazelshaugh, would you Hke to 
go and see them throw off?" 

"Oh! yes, father," was the joyous reply. "How 
shall we go? Couldn't we ride?" 

"Eide! No, no, I can't have you appear at a 
meet on poor old Bess; we must go in the pony» 
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camage. Well breakfast at the house, and as 
the/re to draw the neaiest wood, we're almost sore 
to see a bit of the run from the upper road as we 
come home. The fox always heads across to the 
Grey FeU." 

This was a longed-for opportanity for Alice, who 
was eager to refresh a misty recoUection of red coats 
and glossy horses, the sight of which once made a 
marked day in her monotonous childhood. 

Mr. Philips, the owner of Hazelshaugh, was an 
enthusiastic lover of sport But for this drcumstance 
the M.F.H. would probably never have visited that 
neighbonrhöod; as it was, a meet was a rare event. 
Philips did all he could to make up for the awk- 
wardness of the country ; his woods were never drawn 
blank, his breakfasts were all that sportsman or 
epicure could desire, and no bad rider was ever to 
be found among the quota of guests invited to stay 
at his house on these occasions. 

When Mr. Percy and his daughter entered the 
dining-room at Hazelshaugh on the moming of the 
meet, the long table appeared to be already füll, 
but a gentleman hastily rose and made room for 
Alice between himself and the hostess. 

"Thanks," said the latter. "Must I introduce 
you? Captain Harcourt, Miss Percy; I thought you 
had met at the ball." 

"I had not that pleasure," replied Harcourt, "I 
heard Miss Perc/s card was quite füll before I 
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could gtt an introduction. I hope I may be more 
fortunate next time." 

"Balls do not come often in Hurlborough," said 
Alice, colouring painfuUy as she took her seat. She 
was not yet accustomed to the polite nothings of 
social talk, but her quick ear noted the pleasant 
tone of her companion's voice, and his frank manner 
soon set her at ease, so that she began to observe 
the other guests. 

On Mrs. Philips' left hand sat a dark, good- 
looking man, whose features expressed strongly the 
halfrcontemptuous nonchalance that so often cha- 
racterises a soldier. There is a subdued self-asser- 
tion in such faces, which imposes wonderfully on 
the inexperienced, so that these habitual believers 
in themselves are too often taken at their own valua-» 
tion. 

Next to him was a lady, thoroughly conscious of 
Alice's fasdnated gaze, though after one quick 
measuring glance she did not show that she was 
aware of the girl's existence* 

She was a tall, handsome woman, in a perfectly 
iitting riding-habit, and with her abundant dark hair 
roUed in tight coils round her head« 

Her smile, which she knew how to minager in 
Society, keeping it in reserve as a special weapon, 
was marvellous in its sudden brilliancy. People 
who knew her best said that in the rare moments 
when she used it without reflection, it lit up her 
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foce as if with a flush of absolute colour. To very 
few was such a privilege accorded, for her life, 
which had been a stränge cme, was studied down to 
its minutest details. 

Her father was a confirmed gambler, and she 
had no memories of her mother whereby to guide 
herseif. Threats and persuasions had induced her 
at nineteen to marry an officer to whom her father 
owed large sums. 

There was nothing prepossessing about Captain 
Brabazon, but he treated her at least politely, and 
she longed to escape from her home to a Ufe of 
comparative ease. Surely, she thought, with her 
beauty and clevemess, she could mould this stolid 
wooer to her will. She had not known how greatly 
the sense of possession alters a man; ere a month 
was out she found her persuasions and thrusts of 
sarcasm ahke foiled by her husband's obstinate 
mastery. Baffled in her very moderate hopes of 
happiness, she was tempted to appeal to a wider 
circle for the dominion denied her at home. 

Her success awoke her to a füll consciousness 
of her powerSy and a determination to use them to the 
utmost, so that at five-and-twenty, Maud Brabazon's 
name was well known as that of a woman no less 
calculating than she was clever. 

AHce Percy hardly knew whether this calm beauty 
or the lazy indifference of the gentleman opposite 
attracted her most; but while she watched the one 
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ppenly, she listened for the infrequent remarks of the 
other. The breakfast-table was narrow, and at times 
the conversation glanced across it. 

"What sort of mount have you to-day, Diver?" 
inquired Captain Harcburt; and without waiting a 
reply continued, addressing the lady, 

"Ah, Mrs. Brabazon, you have never hunted with 
the Diver before; keep well away from him, I be- 
seech you, especially at bis fences." 

"What is his especial form of iniquity?" asked 
Maud, with a look at the imperturbable face beside 
her. 

"The iniquity isn't his, except in choosing the 
animal he rides. If you see any particulariy vicious 
brüte to-day be sure the Diver's on its back. I be- 
lieve he breaks in other men's horses for the fua of 
it, and I know he sells beasts on the strength of 
some feat that they couldn't have perförmed with 
any other rider." 

"The Enghsh of that is that I once offered my 
friend Cedl a iine hunter I couldn't afford to keep. 
He fought shy. I rode the animal, and he carried 
me in such style that I sold him after the run for a 
higher figure than I asked Cecil in the moming." 

"Yes, just my luck," grumbled Harcourt; "I'm 
always too late for every prize; but really öow, 
Diver, what have you got here to-day?" 

"Well, it's a chestnut youVe seen once beforfe." 

"Whewi That horse in this country, where ther^ 
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isn't a Single fence with a decent take-ofif ! If I werc^ 
the senior subaltem, I should say my chances of 
promotion were increasing." 

**I am quite curious to see this Performance," 
Said Maud. ''I shall keep within sight of you, Cap- 
tain Ainsworth, if the run is not too exddng." 

''I shall have a reason for riding my best then/' 
he replied with a slight inclination as they rose &om 
the table. 

Alice, seeing he was out of earshot, asked her 
neighbour, with a shade of eagemess, ''Who is that 
gentleman with the curious name? — ^Mr. Diver, I think 
you called him/' 

''That is only *his nickname. He is Captain 
Ainsworth of my regiment, and he got that sobriquet 
after two severe duckings at a water-jump/' 

The speaker's gravity was somewhat tiied, and 
he was relieved and pleased when Alice laughed 
musically at her blunder. 

"Why, I thought it was only schoolboys gave 
nicknames, or at least very young men," she added, 
temembering certain phrases of her cousin's. 

^And you think my friend and I are no longer 
very young. Well, you are quite right, from the 
point of view of a first ball. Did you find that 
night as pleasant as you had expected?" 

''Oh, much pleasanter; I had no idea the music 
and dancing could be so delightful," replied AUce, 
liushing slightly as she recalled that wonderful even- 
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ing. She looked so pretty that Harcourt involun- 
tarily held out his band as he wished her good-bye, 
and expressed a hope that they might meet again. 

"What a perfectly innocent face!" thought he, 
as he paused on the Steps to light a cigar. "Why, 
that girUs soul would be like an uncut book-»— some- 
thing absolutely new. That's a bad simile, though. 
Books never are quite new. There's a family like- 
ness in them, as I suppose there is in women. Still 
I shonldn't fancy there were many points of resem- 
blance between that little girl and Maud Brabazon, 
for example;" and Harcourt smiled as he drew his 
bridle through his flngers, and glanced at Mrs. Bra* 
bazon, just then springing lightly to her saddle, as- 
sisted by Captain Ainsworth. Hi& thoughts would 
have been less careless could he have looked into 
the future, and seen how the lives of these two 
women would be entangled with his own. 

Mrs. Philips, with the Percys and two or three 
other guests, stationed themselves at a gate on the 
avenue to see the riders pass. 

Maud, who looked her best on horseback, led 
the way between her host and the Master; and he, 
although he hated the presence of ladies in the 
hunting-field, was compelled to acknowledge that 
she "seemed as if she meant business." 

Ainsworth followed on a hot-tempered, nervous 
chestnut, whose mouth he humoured delicately. After 
these, well but not showily mounted, came Harcourt, 
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lifbing his cap with easy grace to the ladies as he 
passed. Then foüowed a group öf gentlemen, and 
the usual ruck brought up the rear — a hard-riding 
parson, two or three farmers, and some individuals 
from Hurlborough, whose position was as doubtftil 
as their horsemanship was bad. Among the last 
rode a gentleman whom Alice had noticed at the 
breakfast-table, and who may best be described as 
indistinct Hair, eyes, and complexion were pale, 
and even his dress was of an undecided kind. He 
wore, it is true, top-boots and breeches; but their fit 
would have driven a dandy to despair. His coat, 
with the leather on the Shoulder, was clearly in- 
tended for another kind of sport, but in compliment 
to his present occupation, he had knotted loosely 
round his throat a white handkerchief spotted with 
foxes' heads in blue. 

"Who is that remarkable person?" asked Mr, 
Percy. "He does not look like a sporting man/' 

"No, indeed," replied one of the ladies. "He 
never does look Hke anything in particular, least of 
all a soldier — yet he is one. It is Captain Brabazon 
of the Artillery. He won't ride far. I believe he 
hunts a little as he goes to dinner-parties, or plays 
croquet, because others do it, so he fancies it is cor- 
rect. They say he cares for nothing but whist." 

"A Singular choice for his handsome wife to 
have made." 

«Very. But he was ^cber when they married 
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than he is nöw. He had had a lot of money leA^ 
]iini» but he gambled it away in six months." 

''Served her right, if she married hira for his 
money/' quoth the uncompromising Squire, whosä 
vicws, had he expressed them, would have been re- 
garded as the extreme of romance by the fashion-^ 
able lady he addressed. Just then an opportune stir 
among the now distant riders made him hurry Alice 
into the carriage and drive off, in Order to reach the- 
comer of the road, whence they hoped to see some- 
thing of the run. 

Hazelshaugh lay rather lower than the Red Hall 
and nearer to the open valley, while the home coverts 
were between the two. The fox was almost certain 
to go towards the Hall for some distance, and then 
tuming to the right across a small brock ^ make for 
a wood on the other side of the höUow. Lookers-on 
who were lucky enough to be within sight when he 
Struck down the hill-side, could get a fair view of 
the Sport. Fortune favoured Alice, and the field, a 
small one now, passed near enough for her to ob- 
serve Maud hesitate for a second, look back, and 
then, as though making up her mind, send her horse 
at an ugly bit of wall, which he cleared, and so sped 
with the rest out of sight. Looking back, also, an 
exclamation from Alice drew her father's attention, 
and they both stood watching the chestnut, who was 
obstinately refusing a hedge at a little distance. 
Twice, thrtce, the sun shone on the bright head and 
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nedc as the animal leared madlj, bot niged whii 
whip and spur, he seemed to change bis tacdcs, 
boimded over, and with a plonge that woold have 
unseated manj a lider tore madly alang the field. 

The Squire saw at once that the horse was al* 
most iinmanageable, and that Ainsworth, bent on 
lecovering his giotind, was coming across at an angle 
that must bring him to a sadden slope, ending in a 
rough wall and ditch that bordered the load on 
which he stood. 

''Stand stiU and silent, Alice!'' exdaimed he, 
flinging the leins to the groom and scrambling <hi 
to a boulder, ^om which he signalled to Ainsworth 
to keep higher up. It was too late, even if his signs 
had been understood; the chestnnt was fairly nin- 
ning away, and, to the giil looking up from the 
road, seemed to come at a pace that was awful. Mr. 
Perqr, finding his effoits in vain, wished to prevent 
his daughter from seeing the neariy inevitable acd^ 
dent; but before he could reach her, the chestnut 
almost Struck the wall, rose wildly, there was a flash 
of red in the sun and a dull thud, as man and hcMrse 
roUed over together. 

Heedless of her father's voice, Alice flew along 
the road, and with her handkerchief wetted in the 
ditch, tried to wipe the blood from a cut oa Ains- 
worth's white face, and with trembhng iingeis to 
loosen his coUar. 

''Oh, father, he's not dead, is he?'' she cried, as 
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Mr; Percy put her aside and stooped over the in- 
sensible figure. 

"I don't think so; but it's a mirade if he hasn't 
broken every bone in his body," he replied, some- 
what testily. "I wonder if he has a flask about 
him; yes, here it is, that's a lucky chance, at least." 

Having forced some of the Contents through the 
closed lips, a faint groan soon relieved their fears, 
and Mr. Perqr, desiring Alice to keep wet hand- 
kerchiefs on Ainsworth's forehead, tumed his atten- 
tion to the horse. The poor animal was lying so 
near his rider that there was some danger from his 
convulsive efForts to rise. As each struggle failed 
he sank down again, the thick dust gathering on 
his once glossy coat He looked round, with al- 
most human fear and pain in his great eyes and 
distended nostrils as the two men approached him, 
for the groom had fastened the ponies to a bush 
and nin up. 

"No chance for him, sir," said he to his master, 
'*look here!"^and he pointed to the foreleg. "The 
sooner he's out of pain the better, poor brüte!" 

"Yes, indeed, we must see to it quickly, James. 
Better lift the - gentleman further off. A fine horse,, 
too. Upon my word, I am sorry for him." 

Ainsworth had by this time recovered consciöus-, 
ness, but his left arm was broken, and his ankle. 
badly sprained. He proposed that he should go 
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back to Hazelshaugh, if a carriage could be got, but 
the Squire would not hear of it. 

"The Philips go away in two days, my dear sir, 
and you will be laid up for a bit. You are from 
Hurlborough, I think?" 

" Yes. Captain Ainsworth, of the — ^th. Captain 
Harcourt, of ours, is at Hazelshaugh, and will let 
the Colonel know." 

"Exactly. Then I will send word to Hazels- 
haugh, and get your man to see to your horse, and 
you must come home with me. I am Mr. Percy, 
and the Red Hall is only three miles oflf." 

"But the trouble " began the other, feebly. 

"There's nowhere eise you can possibly go, and 
the doctor lives near us, so make your mind easy. 
I only wish we could move you without suffering. 
Fm afraid you'll find the roads very rough." 

Ainsworth was not in a condition to say much, 
and the Squire quickly arranged that Alice should 
walk by a short cut across the fields to a neigh- 
bouring farm, despatch a note to Mrs. Philips, and, 
if possible, procure a dogcart, and drive home, so 
as to prepare her aunt for the unexpected guest, 
who would be conveyed slowly in the pony-car- 
riage. 

Though her limbs trembled still, she hurried off, 
and made such good speed that a room was ready, 
and the doctor sent for, ere Ainsworth, who had 
fainted from pain, reached the door of the Hall. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Where your souI is tempted 

Most to trust your fate, 
There, with double caution, 

Linger, fear, and wait. 

• 
Trust no prayer nor promise ; 

Words are grains of sand ; 

To Iceep your heart unbroken. 

Hold it in your band. 

A. A. Proctor. 

Next day brought sundry callers to make in- 
quiries for the invalid, among them Mrs. Philips and 
Cecil Harcourt. Though heartily sorry for his friend's 
mishap, he found himself thinking fuUy as much of 
Miss Percy, and his disappointment was great when 
he heard that she had gone out to the hill for fresh 
air and quiet. She came in, however, a few minutes 
before he left, and if he had been pleased with her 
brightness on the previous morning, he was not less 
interested by the quiet self-control with which she 
spoke of the accident, though her cheeks paled at 
the recoUection. 

"Your niece is courageous," he remarked to 
Mrs. Ramsay. **Many young ladies would have been 
quite overcome, and useless in such an emergency." 

"The Percys are not brought up to be useless," 

TvfO TaUs o/Marrieä Life. IL 3 
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Said the old lady, smiling. "If a girl is taught to 
use her wits and her hands, she won't think of her 
feelings when there's anything to be done." 

"Then I wish there were more Percys in the 
World, and fewer fine feelings!" he replied. 

"Ah! but surface sentiment catches the world's 
eye, when practical folk get no credit." 

"More's the pity. Tm afraid my friend's illness 
will tax your hospitality severely." 

"Indeed, no. I should not have been happy if 
he had been taken past our doors. You must come 
and see him when the doctor allows it." 

"With the greatest pleasure. I see Mrs. Philips 
is moving, so I am afraid I must say good-bye." 

Much was Said on the homeward drive of the 
Red Hall and its inhabitants, the Squire's sturdy 
energy, his sister's old-fashioned ways, and his 
daughter's beauty. All that he heard strengthened 
Captain Harcourt's determination to retum; but 
man of the world as he was, he forgot to conceal 
his thoughts that evening from the eyes of an ex- 
acting woman. Maud Brabazon was far too wary 
to betray by look or word that she remarked his 
pre-occupation, or divined its cause. A question or 
two, their point skilfully veiled under anxiety for 
Captain Ainsworth, confirmed her suspicions, after 
which it was easy to guess that he would not be 
allowed to carry out his intention. 

At breakfast next morning she seated herseif by 
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him, and remarked on the considerateness of their 
host in sending a groom over early for news of the 
invalid. A shade crossed Harcourt's face, not un- 
observed, as he replied that he meant to have gone 
himself, and might have spared Mr. Philips the 
trouble. 

"I am very glad you are not going," said Maud, 
who had herseif suggested the despatch of the mes- 
senger. "You know you can do no good, for the 
doctor won't allow your friend to see anyone, and 
we were so dull yesterday that, as you go to-night, 
you might spend the morning in amusing us." 

"Do you really need amusing, Mrs. Brabazon? I 
thought there were enough of your usual resources 
here to have kept you employed," answered Harcourt, 
who feit that he was being prevented from spending 
his day as he had intended, but was too lazy to 
assert himself. 

"How cross you are! Do you know you are 
quite losing the preux Chevalier manners that used 
to be your strong point. I thought they usually did 
last, whatever eise might change or wear out;" and 
Maud tumed to her neighbour on the other side, 
and adroitly left Harcourt out of the conversation 
that soon sparkled round her. He knew her 
stratagems well from previous experience, but could 
not help acquiescing in his own defeat, and saying, 
as he rose from breakfast, 

3* 
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"If I am not cross, shall I be received again into 
favour, Mrs. Brabazon?" 

"Yes, if you are very iiice, bul you must come 
for a walk, or do something to help me through the 
moming." 

"I submit, on condition of a füll pardon." 

"Granted," repüed Maud, smiling as she moved 

Harcourt, having accepted the position, exerted 
himself successfuUy in what society considers such 
hard labour, the getting rid of a whole precitius day 
without too much weariness, 

A drive to a little waterfall filled up two or 
three hours, and the only moments during which he 
feit thoroughly bored were when he found him- 
self Ute-ä-ilk with Mrs. Brabazon at the head of 
the fall. 

She knew she made a pretty picture in her dark 
blue Serge dress and hat with drooping feather, as 
she leant over to look at the water, her fingers in- 
terlaced round a creamy- stemme d birch sapling, her 
white cuffs and the lace at her throat giving point 
to the general colouring. A year ago, her com- 
panion would have admired her immensely, now he 
li.Mnt against another tree and took out his cigar- 
cise, a sure sign in such a position, that a woman's 
influence is on the wane or gone. Maud feit it 
keenly when he said, in a cool tone, as he stmck a 
light, 
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"I needn't apologise to you for this, I know." 

"No, not to me. If I were younger and senti- 
mental I might say tobacco smoke is out of keeping 
with the scenery." 

"Happily for me you don't say so. I do admire 
scenery, but at this moment my cigar is more to my 
mind." 

"So I perceive. Smoke then, and be happy. I 
wonder," she continued, after a pause, "when we 
shall meet again. It was an odd chance our doing 
so here." 

"Yes, it was. I am innocent of plans at present." 

"Really? Innocent of all plans/' asked Maud, 
quickly. 

"Quite. IVe had most of my leave, and shan't 
be sorry to get back to duty again at Hurlborough." 

"Do you mean to go to India? Teil me, for we 
used to be friends, and I am curious." 

"My dear Mrs. Brabazon, if you were the dearest 
friend I had in the world I couldn't answer such a 
question. You know we only move to Dublin next 
autumn, and they say at the Horse Guards we're to 
go on to India after we've been there a year. How 
on earth can I teil what I may do, or what may 
happen before then?" 

"Perhaps it was a stupid thing to ask," she 
replied, dreamily. "Our battery goes in two years, 
and I don't know whether to like the idea, or be 
afraid of it," 
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"Like it, certainly, I should say. An Indian life 
would suit you capitally. But the rest of the party 
have gone on; shall we join them?" 

"Yes, Fve looked long enough at that hurrying 
water," said she, straightening herseif and Walking 
on quickly, while Cecil foUowed, as far behind as 
courtesy would admit, nor had they any further 
opportunity of conversation. 

Deep down in each of these hearts flowed an 
undercurrent of thoughts, dim reflections and un- 
realised desires, that force of circumstance alone 
could bring to light. 
t- So it is with all of us; these hidden thoughts 

may be distinct or shadowy, but in either case they 
are sufficiently unlike the ideas and words that lie 
• on the surface of the mind, and are made known 
readily to everyone. We are puzzled to account for 
their existence, and fear, perhaps, to examine them 
closely; we only suspect that somewhere within us 
lurks a whole seif, quite difFerent from the one with 
which Brown and Jones are intimate. No doubt 
Brown and Jones, whom we have met every day for 
years, have their hidden personalities too. 

On his way back to his regiraent that evening, 
Harcourt, while comfortably ensconced in the comer 
of an empty smoking-carriage, reflected with half 
amused, half cynical feelings on his whole acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Brabazon. 

"What a shallow, clever woman that is," thought 
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he — "so quick to read one up to a certain point, 
and so incapable of seeing where her power ends. 
Perhaps I do her injustice; she may see it in a sort 
of way, but Tm certain she doesn't understand it. I 
wonder if she ever gets as tired of acting as we are 
of seeing her do it! If she were a whit less hand- 
sorae, she'd be perfectly intolerable, and after all 
her good looks don^t please one for very long. How ^ 
well I remember my dear old father's criticism after } 
he had seen me with her one day. 'Handsome, (, 
my dear boy, but underbred: never trust an under- j 
bred woman^s instincts.' And he's quite right; his » 
old-fashioned taste saw through her at once. And I 
yet, absurd as it seems, IVe a feeling that in good / 
hands she might have turned out very differently. j 
Well, she's never done me much härm — no thanks f 
to myself though — but TU keep clear of her in ; 
Dublin. I wish the battery were going anywhere • 
eise. Why on earth did she ask me about India? 
did she think Td express a hope that we might be 
quartered together? Bah! little Alice Percy's face is j 
worth twenty of hers," and here Harcourt lost him- / 
seif in a dream that was half eamest. 

At the same hour Maud Brabazon, in a becom- 
ing dressing-gown, was resting before her bedroom 
fire, previous to dressing for dinner. "How unlike," 
thought she, "Cecil Harcourt is to any other man I 
ever met, and how much nicer; he makes me feel 
different — better somehow, when I am with him. I - 
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wonder what it is in him that does it, and why I 
have never been able to rouse him to take any 
interest in me. Never? Well, I certainly thought I 
had done so last year, but I was wrong. Even when 
I knew him best, I never saw anything at all like 
the look of real awakened interest in his face when 
he spoke of that Miss Percy last night. It was as if 
a new man had looked out of his eyes. And to-day 
too, I See he doesn't care a straw whether I go to 
India or not. Why should he? He's caught, I sup- 
pose , by the childish face of a girl that knows ab- 
solutely nothing of his world and its ways. What 
fools men are — and women too for that matter — for 
here am I, thinking about the ideas of a man to 
whom I am the merest acquaintance, who utterly 
baffles me, in fact. Ah! that's just why I do think 
about him, and why I am glad he's coming to 
Dublin. Yet what do I want — what does it really 
matter whether he pays me a little attention and 
comes to see me or not? It only fills up rather 
more time. If I had married a man I loved, I 
wonder if I should have been satisfied, or if life 
would always have been as wearisome as it is now. 
Cecil Harcourt, for instance — What an idea! Don't 
I remember the way that white-haired , aristocratic- 
looking father of his took my measure in the Park 
one day! Fm not good enough for people of that 
sort, so I had better make the most of a more 
piquant existence tban theirs. * Vogue la galire!^ 
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VW think no more to-night, except about my get-up 
for dinner." 

Time hung somewhat heavily at the Red Hall 
for the invalid, who had been so bniised and shaken 
by bis accident that it was days before he could 
move without pain, and weeks before he was able to 
rejoin the regiment. The Squire and his sister, with 
thoughtless kindness, would not hear of his leaving 
until he was quite fit for duty, saying that to let 
him go back to Hurlborough while still on the sick- 
list would only retard his recovery. Thoughtless 
indeed it was of them, for very soon the slow entry 
of this pale invalid into the drawing-room brought 
into Alice's cheeks the colour that seemed to have 
completely deserted his own. It was in no pleasant 
mood that he allowed himself to be assisted down- 
stairs for the first time. Weak and weary, annoyed 
at his long illness in a stranger's house, he was also 
somewhat bored by what he thought the old- 
fashioned ways of the place, and had no expectation 
of finding any fresh amusement or interest. He was 
therefore agreeably surprised to find the Miss Percy, 
of whom he had but a vague recollection, undeniably 
pretty, and evidently anxious for his comfort. 

Then ensued that tragi-comic home drama which 
is played so often, and ends so sadly for most of 
the actors. And yet who can blame them if they 
cast the characters mistakenly? When they first 
rehearse, each phrase comes so easily to the lips, 
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how can they foresee that few of them will play 
their chosen parts out to the end of the piece? It 
were as just to blame a girl who gathers flowers 
gaily as she descends a grassy slope, nor knows that 
the brightest flowers before her hang over the edge 
of a precipice. 

It was imperative that Ainsworth should accept 
the graceful kindness, the pretty friendUness, of this 
"Enghsh lily;" it was amusing, too, to listen to her 
natve remarks on a world she did not know. Once 
or twice her intelligence, no less than her education, 
made him feel at fault, but it was worth while to 
shelter himself behind a compliment in order to see 
the delicate flush on her face. 

It was pleasant, no doubt, to respond to eager 
questioning, and recount tales of war and sport to a 
thoroughly believing listener. Besides these sufiicient 
reasons for going with the stream, there was the ab- 
sence of any alternative. , 

There was no one eise in that quiet house to 
whom he could possibly talk. He cared little for 
politics, and less for farming, the Squire's favourite 
topics; and Mrs. Ramsay made him uncomfortable 
alike by her simplicity and her common sense. 

Such were the excuses Ainsworth made to him- 
self in later years. During his stay at the Hall he 
gave himself up, as his custom was, to the fancy of 
the moment, paying little heed to the possible con- 
sequences to himself, and none at all to their effect 
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on others. And thus shy Alice, who at first hesitated 
even to place a bouquet on the table by bis arm- 
chair, was led to take a sort of Charge of bim. 

"Alice will fetch your book for you," said Aunt 
Jane, one morning, when household cares needed 
greater attention than usual. Nothing was raore 
natural than for Ainsworth to say, as the door closed, 
that he was ashamed of trespassing on Miss Percy's 
time, nor could he help looking with interest at the 
sweet face, as she replied that waiting on an invalid 
could not be wasted time, and that it was a pleasure 
to her to be useful. 

Before long the bouquet was arranged daily on 
the table it was meant to adorn, and the choicest 
blossem was selected for Ainsworth's button-hole. 
Then it is tiring to hold a book always in one band, 
and it was an agreeable change for Alice to read 
aloud to him. 

Sometimes the servants forgot to leave a foot- 
stool ready for the weak foot, but Alice was there 
to fetch one. Once, when they were alone, a sudden 
cramp seized the injured limb, and she deftly sup- 
ported the foot while she removed the footstool, but 
her cheeks were crimson when she rose, and she 
stole away, that he might not observe how her hands 
trembled. 

In Short, the poor child soon grew to love, not 
the reality — ah, no! — but an heroic ideal, that, in 
her innocence, she imagined to be Ainsworth's soul. 
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This handsome, still face, appeared to her to be füll 
of soldierly pride and courage, the abstracted gaze 
of the deep eyes betokened chivalrous drearas and 
reflections far beyond her knowledge, for this was 
one fresh from a life of action, who had 



To him Ihe wide stirring world beyond her glens 
was so famiüar that he could speak of it with a 
cynicism that frightened while it attracted her. And 
so she drifted rapidly and surely from her quiet 
haven into those deep waters where the stoutest 
sailor may fear and tremble at times, but where 
ignorant hearts like hers perhaps sufTer less, because 
they do not recognize the signs of storm tili the 
tempest is upon them, and with a sudden crash the 
boat goes down. No one perceived when the little 
craft began to rock on the rising tide, and drag her 
anchor, and when the sails were fiüing and glisten- 
ing in the sunlight so that none could fail to ob- 
serve them, the lookers-on said the day was fair, 
and wished her "Bon voyage!" 

"Bon voyagel" Well, there is one port to which 
the weary raariners must atlain in Urne, little Ahce 
no less than those who knew better than she how 
tn steer, 

Had it not been so essentially feminine, it wouM 
h:ive been stränge that she never doubted her own 
reading of the natiire she loved, never saw that the 
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drcamy gaze indicated only a bored vacuity, and 
that selfishness was the ruling motive of the natura 
she deemed so fine. 

. So complete was her devotion that Ainsworth 
himself gradually yielded to an influence that roused 
all that was best in him, and began to think seriously 
that he would do well to win this gentle girl for 
his wife. 

While matters were at this stage, Captain Har- 
court volunteered a visit of a few hours, and being 
pressed to remain longer, Ainsworth resolved to con- 
sult him. 

The morning of his arrival was bright and frosty; 
the rieh red walls and glittering window-panes of 
the Hall looked cheery and home-like as he drove 
up the avenue, and not less cosy and pleasant was 
the low drawing-room into which he was shown. 
A wood fire crackled in the wide grate, by which 
Mrs. Rarasay sat knitting socks for the school-children, 
and the visitor's quick eye observed at the opposite 
window a small table, on which lay an open book 
and bright piece of work, while close, very close, was 
drawn an easy-chair, evidently arranged for an invalid. 

On the grand piano close by stood a tall vase 
of hot-house fems and white Chrysanthemums, that, 
by some unexplained association, recalled to him 
Alice's fair face. 

In a few moments Ainsworth limped in, and 
fifter a hearty greeting, proposed that they should 
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go out. "You see, Pm not good for much yet, but 
the pine-wood's a capital loiinge, and with your arm 
I can get as far as the bench there. It's better to 
come out for a smoke and escape that old lady for 
a while," he added, as they left the house. 

"She seems a friendly, harmlcss soul, I should 
say," answered Harcourt. 

"Oh, very; but one gets tired of hamiless souls 
after a while." 

"I've no doubt you do. How do you get on 
with the rest of the family?" 

"The Squire's a good chap enough, but fright- 
fully dull. The girl's by far the best of the lot I 
want to know what you think of her, Harcourt." 

"I can pretty well teil you that already." 

"By-the-by, yes, she said she'd met you at that 
breakfast at Hazelshaugh. Pretty, isn't she?" 

"Very," replied Harcourt curtly. "Is she away 
from home?" 

"No; she'll be up here, I darcsay. That's the 
worst of her — she's so awfully romantic. She's al- 
ways mooning about the hills, and believes — by 
Jove! what doesn't she believe?" 

"That's a nicish view, Ainsworth. You have 
really fallen on good quarters here." 

"They're well enough. I wonder if she'U have 
the place?" 

"Miss Percy, you mean? One would suppose 
HO, as there's no son," replied Harcourt, and then 
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reproached himself for so replying. Why should he, 
of all men, encourage Ainsworth's evident train of 
ideas, iinless, indeed, the girl's heart was touched? 
He changed the subject hastily. 

"Here's the bench — let's sit down; I have one 
or two bits of news for you." 

The two plunged at once into that particular 
form of "shop" that seems to the listeners so extra- 
ordinary, where Private Brown's last crime, the 
Colonel's last drill, and Sabretashe's last good thing 
at mess, are mingled with a sauce piquante of ex- 
pletives and scandal. When an hour had slipped 
away, the Speakers caught sight of Alice coming 
through the wood, her deep blue dress glinting be- 
tween the ruddy stems, her cloak laid across her 
Shoulder, and her hands füll of fresh trails of ivy. 
She moved gracefully at all times, but such a word 
inadequately describes the beauty of every motion 
when she was alone with Nature, and, as she be- 
lieved, unobserved. 

Harcourt never forgot the few minutes during 
which he watched her coming down the path towards 
him, the stately poise of her figure, the easy Step 
that combined maiden daintiness with the freedom 
of one accustomed to roam on the wide hills. He 
thought he had never seen an)rthing sweeter than her 
smile of welcome, though, even as they shook hands, 
a shy glance betrayed how much more was already 
given to his companion. 
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"I hope you find Captain Ainsworth as well as 
you expected," she said, in the silvery voice that so 
pleased his ear. 

"Much better; we must have him back to his 
work soon." 

"Yes, I suppose he will be going before long," 
she answered, her eyes deepening as she spoke. 

"I shall be glad to see the regiment again," said 
Ainsworth, "I feel as lazy as one of the turtles we 
used to *tum' at Karachi; do you remember, Sis, 
how the poor brutes lay on their backs in the sand? 
By Jove, I wish I were fit to ride again!" 

"Get a decent animal next time, not a second 
edition of the chestnut. You had to shoot him, had 
you not?" 

"Yes," said Alice, "he was shot, and it was I 
who had to teil Captain Ainsworth. I was so sorry, 
and I thought he would owe me quite a grudge for 
bringing him bad news of his favourite." 

"That would hardly have been fair, Miss Percy. 
I was sorry to lose the hoi-se, but the loss was 
lessened by your telling me of it." 

Alice moved off the path and stooped to gather 
a piece of moss, and Ainsworth continued in a lower 
voice, "Yes, I was confoundedly annoyed about the 
horse, for I might have got a long price for him; as 

for caring for him " an expressive shrug of the 

Shoulders ended the sentence. 

"Are you fond of horses, Miss Percy, or did you 
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regret the chestnut merely out of sympathy for its 
owner?" inquired Harcourt. 

"I have had no horses to care for, but my old 
pony and I are on most intimate terms. I don't see 
how a rider can help liking the creature that obeys 
and serves him.'* 

"But the chestnut didn't obey me, you see," said 
Ainsworth. "However, I don't complain, for if he 
had not run away with me I should not have had 
the great pleasure of knowing you so well." 

The Speaker, as if to show his power, threw into 
voice and manner far more than their usual mean- 
ing, and the shy eyes responded with a surprised 
gladness in which Harcourt read the confirmation of 
his suspicions. 

"Just my luck," he thought, as he smoked his 
last cigar that night, "I always have been too late 
for ever3rthing, except when I gof my V. C. in the 
mutiny. If I had been spilt in that run I might 
have won the heart of as nice a girl as ever I saw. 
Well, there's an end of that. I wonder if she'U think 
the Diver quite such a hero six months hence? I 
doubt it; he's not a bad fellow in his way; but, faith, 
I shouldn't like to be his wife. Perhaps, though, 
she'U keep her illusions, some women do, luckily for 
them and us. Heigho! Fd like to know if any 
woman will ever look up at me as that little girl did 
at Bob, when she bid him good night?" 
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CHAPTER III. 



Speak now. lest at un» funirc day my »hole Sie 
wither ind deoiy. 

Couldst Ihou wilhdraw thy hand one dsy 

ThBt Fale, and that to-diy'i mütake. 
Not tfaou. had heen lo hJamer 
Same loolhe their coaidcn« Ihui : bul ttiou wilt 

Cecil's father, Sir Arthur Harcourt, was a worthy 
representative of one of the oldest English baronetcies. 
Soldier and courtier in his youth, he gave up bis 
profession at his father's death, and, as the custom 
of the family was, became a hard-working country 
gentleman. He did not lose his taste for cultivated 
SOciety, and Wynnebume Court was as well known 
to men of lellers as its farm and prize-horses were 
to agriailturists. Sir Arthur had three sons, but the 
eldest was lost in a stonn off the Norwegian coast, 
and Cecil was now the heir. He was the most like 
his father in tas:es and disposition, and the old man 
could not but sympathise with him, even while he 
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regretted tbe roving spirit that made him remain in 
the army, leaving, as he himself said, his younger 
brother Jack to make friends with the farmers. Not 
that Cecil during his brief visits to the Court tv^as 
unappreciated. He was a favourite wherever he 
went, and his friends, rieh and poor, often wished 
he would find a wife and come home for good. 

Perhaps it was indolence rather than any deeper 
motive that had hitherto prevented him from grati- 
fying their desire. Of flirtations he had had his 
share, had fancied himself really in love more than 
once, but when matters were approaching the crisis, 
the regiment moved, the leave season began, or 
something intervened that cut the affair short. Sooth 
to say, he bore the decrees of Fate with a resigha- 
tion that proved the wounds he had feit were but 
skin deep. 

No one had pleased his fancy and his mind as 
much as Alice Percy, but he was too manly and too 
loyal to think of her further, seeing, as he did, how 
completely she had given her heart to Ainsworth. 

These two men were opposites in almost feveiy- 
thing, and their friendship was the result ef drcsm- 
stances. Schoolfellows at Harrow, they had gon^ 
together to Cheltenham, and been gazetted wiUiin ä 
few weeks of each other to the same regimönt. 

1* h6y lerere both good sportsrh^n, and this sitiii- 
larity of taste, joined to the camaraderie of regiraentäl 

4* 
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life, constituted a bond between them, in spite of the 
dissimilarity of their natures. 

Ainsworth was an only child. His father, a man 
of bluff and imperious character, had made a large 
fortune out of a dyeing establishment, but had neither 
antecedents to fall back on, nor any great individual 
Claim to respect. He tyrannised over his household 
as he did over his "hands," and terrible were the 
scenes that took place when he discovered that his 
son had a will as strong as his own, and a cooler 
head in using it. 

Robert soon found out that a dread of commit- 
ting any social solecism was one of his father-s weak 
points, and even in his Harrow days used to extort 
large supplies of pocket-money on the ground that it 
would be thought the correct thing by some of his 
better-born companions. 

There was nothing softening or elevating in the 
bo/s home. Mrs. Ainsworth made jams, and lent 
her friends notable recipes for cakes; she mended 
all her son's socks, and sewed on his buttons herseif. 
Her husband's extravagance was a continual grief to 
her, for he insisted on supplying her with endless 
new dresses, whereas her heart was set on tuming 
her favourite claret-coloured silk. She never got over 
the Sharp prohibition she received on this subject, 
nor could she understand why she might not so 
much as dye a bit of ribbon, "for the good of the 
house." 
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She read a part of the Bible daily, going steadily 
through the whole volume, for, as she said, one book 
in it was, no doubt, as leamed as another. When 
she died, she was troubled with no doubts as to 
whether she had fulfilled the whole duty of woraan, 
but she did wonder "who would keep the keys for 
Ainsworth, and he so masterful too." Poor meek 
soul, perhaps when she gave up those keys, a wider 
and tenderer life may have become possible for 
her. 

Robert was sixteen then, and was at home for a 
few weeks, while passing from Harrow to Chelten- 
ham. He missed the homely figure of his mother 
more than he had expected, and finding her spec- 
tacle-case in the big work-basket she had been wont 
to use, he surreptitiously carried it away, and locked 
it up in his desk. 

A very few months at College, however, drove 
every lingering thought of her out of his head, and 
he was near being expelled for some senseless 
escapade, such as passed for wit with lads of his 
calibre. 

At three and twenty his father desired him to 
marry an enormously wealthy Miss Sprot, whose for- 
tune might be profitably invested in new dyes. As 
he flatly refused to comply, his allowance was stopped, 
and he was in considerable difficulties, when Cecil 
Harcourt, then a subaltem like himself, came to the 
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rescue, and undertook to act as ambassador to his 
father. 

Good birth, good looks, and a suave manner 
ensured him, as Robert expected, tolerable success; 
but though Mr. Ainsworth agreed to drop the mar- 
riage scheme, neither then nor later would he give 
his son a settled allowance. 

"Keep the reins in your own hands " he would 
say to his friends, when discussing similar matters; 
"ay, and the whip too; then you can always tighten 
the curb if the young 'uns get restive. That's the 
way I do with my son." 

Under these circumstances, Harcourt was not 
surprised that when Ainsworth broached the subject 
of his intended marriage he asked for his friend's 
counsel and support. 

A few days in the Hurlborough barracks after 
his recovery, convinced him, to his great surprise, 
that Alice had seriously impressed him. He was not 
wont to balk himself of any attainable pleasure, and 
having once acknowledged to himself that he missed 
her, his mind was made up without any of the 
doubts or hesitation that disturb most lovers. Not 
a day's leave was to be had after his prolonged absence, 
but he begged Harcourt to be the bearer of a letter 
to his father, and to add his persuasions should the 
old gentleman make any objections. The embassy 
was by no means to Cecil's taste, but he undertook 
it, fearing lest the refusal he at first raeditated might 
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be due to a lingering selfishness that would have 
been against bis code of honour. 

He reached bis destination just before dinner, 
and it was only when the servants were gone, and 
be found bimself alone with bis bard-featured bost, 
tbat be fully realised bis own disUke to tbe plan. 
Tbat Alice Percy, witb ber dainty grace, sbould ever 
call tbis forbidding old man falber, appeared little 
sbort of sacrilege. However, the time for besitation 
was pasty and already bis silence was being mis- 
construed. 

Mr. Ainswortb leant over tbe table, cracking wal- 
nuts, and peered under bis busby eyebrows at bis 
guest. 

"Out with it, sir! You and I know eacb otber, 
so you needn't waste words. What confounded 
scrape bas Robert got into now?" 

For all reply Harcourt banded tbe letter, and 
knew it was far more for Alice's sake than for bis 
friend's tbat be expressed a bope tbe contents would 
be satisfactory. 

"Hm! — wbat's sbe like? Is sbe a real lady? — 
one of your well-bred ones, tbat wouldn't be afraid 
of a duchess?" 

" Sbe is a great favourite of Lady Mary Courtenay's, 
if tbat counts for anytbing." 

"A favourite! That sounds good. But look 
bere, sbe's not too fashionable, is sbe? FU bave no 
stuck-up notions bere, nor fast ones eitber." 
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"Mr. Ainsworth, she is a young lady whom any 
mother or any gentleman might be proud to call 
daughter. I don't think I need say more of her. 
Kobert begged me to bring that letter, though the 
post would have done it as well, and if you choose 
to entrust nne with any message, I will take it." 

'Tri glad you came. The post wouldn't have 
done as well. D'ye think Td have taken Robert's 
Word as to the girl, when he wants to marry her? 
A pretty husband he'ü make! As to the money, I'U 
do something for him, of course. Here, draw your 
chair in, and teil me what your regiment costs a 
man after he's married." 

Thankful to get upon this ground, Harcouit an- 
swered his host's minute queslions to the best of his 
power, and returned to Hurlborough next day, carry- 
ing a letter in which Captain Ainsworth was assured 
that his father would use him well in the matter of 
Settlements. It only remained for him to make in 
form a proposal the acceptance of which he never 
doubted. 

Meantime, the inmates of the Red Hall faied 
badly after their guest's departure. The Squire and 
his sister would glance anxlously at each other now 
aml .i;;ain, each seeking to find out if the other 
divined how much was amiss with their treasure. 

Alice was experiencing her first trial in life, and 
for a while she completely succumbed. Her one 
irapulse was to fly to her beioved pine-wood, and 
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there she would hide herseif for hours, retuming 
home chilled and weary. 

One grey and showery aftemoon she went out 
as usual, and Mrs. Ramsay sat in solitude longing 
for her retum. Once or twice she stirred the fire 
to a cheerier blaze, and went uneasily to the window 
to watch. At last, wrapping herseif up, she slowly 
climbed the steep path, determined to put an end 
to this State of things. She found Alice seated on 
a lichen-covered rock, gazing listlessly at the scud* 
ding rain-clouds in the glen below. A flush, half of 
annoyance, half of shame, rose to her cheeks as she 
sprang up at her aunt's approach. 

"What has brought you out so late, Auntie? — ^it 
is far too cold for you to-day." 

"You brought me, Alice, and you must take me 
home again, for I am not fit for this weather, nor 
you either. Child, have you no thought for your 
father and me, that you sit moping here in this 
senseless fashion?" 

Never had 'Alice heard such a tone from her 
gentle aunt before, and with a quick compunction 
she drew the old lady's arm through her own, and 
the two went silently home. 

Seated again in her wonted place, Mrs. Ramsay 
called Alice to a stool at her feet, where she had 
poured out many a childish trouble, and began her 
task. 

"Now, my baim, sit down there, and take the 
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sorrow out of your heart and look at it. Trust me, 
a trouble fairly faced is a trouble half conquered. 
Shirk it, and it grows as big and vague as the bogies 
children think they see in dark comers. Light up 
the comers, and though real shadows remain, bogies 
vanish." 

The girl winced, as she replied with tears in her 
voice, 

"You are hard to me to-day, Auntie, why do you 
speak to me in that way?" 

"Because you need a tonic, Alice, and you know 
it. Do you want all the folk about the Hall to say 
that Alice Percy is breaking her heart for a man that 
doesn't care for her?" 

"Aunt Jane! you are cruel!" sobbed Alice, hiding 
her face. 

"Poor child, poor child! There's only pity in my 
heart for you; but, darling, I have tried in vain to 
rouse you, and now I must speak out. You must 
learn a woman's great lesson, dear, to live bravely 
and do your duty cheerfuUy, however your heart 
may ache. We are all Spartans at some time or 
other." 

"Surely there are happy women — who are loved." 

"Yes, some; I don't deny the glory of love, dear, 
and at your age it seems to be all that is wanted. 
You see only the bright sunrise, while I am thinking 
of the bürden and heat of the day. Want of love is 
sad, dear, but love's often sadder. However, you'U 
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not believe that, and the question is — ^how to make 
the best of your life as it is?" 

"I know I have been very wrong, Auntie, but I 
can't help feeling lazy and duU. I want to be alone, 
and the house is, oh, so empty." 

"And do you want your father to grieve and re- 
proach himself for having done what at the time 
seemed so right and kind? He wishes now that he 
had sent Captain Ainsworth to Hazelshaugh, or even 
to one of the fanns." 

•*0h, Auntie, I never thought of that. I didn't 
know father had noticed me. How silly I have 
been!" 

"No sillier than many young things, dear," said 
Mrs. Ramsay, who was longing to comfort rather 
than to blame. "Love only sees himself from his 
own Standpoint, try now to look at him with other 
people's eyes." 

"I will," said Alice, and, her courage once 
foused, she kept her word bravely, and feit her 
bürden growing lighter, tili the time came that she 
laid it down, to take it up again, had she but known 
it, in another form. 

It was by the evening post that a large packet 
came for the Squire, the perusal of which seemed 
greatly to disturb him. 

"Jane, come to the library, I must talk this over 
with you," he exclaimed, and went away hurriedly, 
leaving Alice surprised and uneasy. "Here's that 
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fellow actually proposing for Alice! What on earth 
am I to say?" began the Squire. 

"It is the thing on which her heart is set," re- 
pHed Mrs. Ramsay quietly. 

"Why, you don't mean to say I am to allow it!" 
cried her brother. 

"I fear you must, unless you find there is any^ 
thing against him. They love each other, you see/' 

"Good Lord! What the child can see in him — 
my pretty Alice — how she, her mother's daughter^ 
can care for him, I cannot imagine." 

"Nor I altogether. But what we think common- 
place she admires, and we cannot say no because 
we are not in love with him." 

"You don't think she'd get over it; girls do, you 
know." 

"Being your daughter and Alice's, I think not. 
She is not one to change. We are growing old, 
brother, and what we would choose for her is not 
what she wants." 

"Hm! I daresay. But experience is woith some- 
thing. We were both old fools for not seeing what 
was going on, but the idea of her caring for such 
an empty-headed fellow as that never crossed my 
mind." 

"Ah, Harry, it is I who am more to blame. You 
don't know how I have reproached myself; but, like 
you, I never thought of it tili it was too late." 

" Well, well, my dear, it is no use grieving. After 
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all, we could not have shut her up while the man 
was here, and it certainly was the right thing to 
bring him. But how about his going abroad with 
the regiment? — it is losing the child for years." 

"Don't object to his profession, whatever you do! 
Why, it is the cloth that makes the man. Captain 
Ainsworth is nothing if he isn't a soldier," said Mrs, 
Ramsay abruptly, and then regretted her speech. 

Her brother shook his head sadly. 

"That's a sad estimate of one's future son-in-law. 
But it's out of our hands now, as you say. He 
writes a gentlemanly letter. After all, I don't exactly 
know what I find fault with." 

"There must be some good in him, or Captain 
Harcourt would not be a friend of his." 

"Ay! There's the right stuff, eh, Jane? I wish 
it had been him." 

"So do I heartily." 

**Well, I suppose I must give the child her letter; 
he encloses it to me. Dear, dear, this is very unlike 
what I had wished for her." 

Slowly and sadly the two retumed to the draw- 
ing-room, and the Squire called his daughter to 
him. 

"Here's a letter for you, child, your first love- 
letter, I fency. You had better take it to your own 
room to read. I suppose I must let you have your 
way, my poor little daughter!" 

There was no need to explain who was the writer 
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of the epistle; startied, but with a radiant happiness 
on her face, Alice allowed her father and aunt to 
kiss her, without attempting to speak, and fled away 
to enjoy a delight that never comes twice in a life- 
time. 

In due time Ainsworth arrived at the Hall, and 
the question of Settlements had to be discussed. 
Very great was bis disappointment when he found that 
Alice was not the heiress he had supposed her to be, 
and some indication of this feeling betrayed itself 
on bis face. 

Mr. Percy, who was in a degree reconciled to 
the match, observed the look, and with characteristic 
impetuosity spoke bis thoughts somewhat too frankly. 
For one base moment Ainsworth — always change- 
able — feit inclined to make the tone of the otber's 
remarks an excuse for withdrawal, but prudence and 
bis better nature reasserted themselves, and he con- 
trived to reply in a manner that forced the Squire 
to make a reluctant apology. 

Alice never knew how nearly her romance had 
made shipwreck on that day. 

Old Mr. Ainsworth was furious when he heard 
of the entail, and appealed to Captain Harcourt tö 
know whether bis son had not been "taken in." 
Cecil was by this time well aware how deeply Miss 
Percy's happiness was implicated, and he exerted all 
bis skill to soothe the old man's anger. After a 
whilc he persuaded bim that the world would blame 
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him severely did he refuse his consent to his son's 
marriage, but nothing would induce him to fulfil all 
his previous promises, and the young couple were 
forced to begin life on a very moderate allowance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Roses are her cheeks. 
And a rose Jier mouth. 

Tennvson. 

Roses in the trim flower-beds in front of the 
Hall; roses scenting the pretty drawing-room where 
the wedding presents were displayed; roses on the 
laden tables in the dining-room; roses in the hands of 
the school-children, on the bridesmaids' dresses, and on 
the bride's fair face, as she passed out of the little 
church, and down the pathway that was flushed with 
showered blossoms. 

It was a pretty wedding, the guests said, and 
while Ainsworth's friends were surprised, most of 
them had the sense to be delighted with the hearty 
and homely ways of this remote region. 

The bridegroom's father, silently observant, was 
well satisfied with the rank of the guests, and was 
shrewd enough to see that he was the only person 
who was astonished when the bride went into the 
entrance-hall to kiss the aged mother of one of the 
tenants. 

"It was like a bit out of a novel," said one of 
the — th, when describing the ceremony at Mess, "I 
never saw the like anywhere. The Percys must be 
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a remarkable lot, for they don't seem either par- 
ticularly rieh or particularly clever, yet the whole 
neighbourhood tumed out, At the ball, the tenants 
and people treated the Squire, as they call him, like 
a sort of Patriarch/' 

"And is the daughter as populär?'' 

"Quite. I couldn't say whether she was most 
fervently blessed by Lady Mary Courtenay, or by a 
stout old woman whose family had been on the 
estate for generations." 

"Will she do for knocking about with the 
regiment, or will she make the Diver leave the 
Service?" 

"Shouldn't think she'd make him do anything, 
I fancy she has a good deal to leani/' 

She had, indeed, and the lessons were soon 
begun. Perhaps it was quite natural that, as the / 
newly-married pair drove away from the Hall, the ; 
bridegroom should be occupied solely with com- , 
ments on his own behaviour during the ceremony. < 
Still the bride, while she listened, was conscious I 
of a shght chill, as though a single large drop of | 
rain had fallen on her from a summer sky, and as j 
she leant out for a last look at her happy home, 
she asked herseif, half fearfuUy, "How shall I feel \ 
before I see the dear old place again?" The - 
honeymoon was brief, chiefly in consequence of ^ 
certain iremarks of her aunt's, that kept Alice from ^ 
seeking to prolong it. 

Tvta TaU* of MarrUd Life, JI, 5 
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"My dear," Mrs. Ramsay had Said, "you mustn't 
expect to find all men like your good father. When 
they're young they're fidgety. A young man re- 
minds me of a kettle füll of boiling water; the 
steam must get out , and if the spout is stopped it'll 
knock the lid ofF. Work and exercise are the spout, 
so if a man's kept too long honeymooning, there 
will be a blow up of some kind." 

"I will try to be reasonable, Auntie, and stop 
Short of that catastrophe." 

"And remember, child, never try to tie your 
husband to your apron-strings, you and he will both 
be wom out if you do, and the strings will break in 
the end." 

"I hope, though, Auntie, that apron-strings will 

not be needed to keep Robert often with me," 

smiled Alice. 

/ "Well, well, we shall see. I hope you're right, 

/» but soldiers take more kindly to Controlling others 

1 than to being controlled. I saw enough of them 

I once, and my experience was that most of them 

^ put the regiment first, themselves next, and the 

i wife last." 

"Poor Auntie!" exclaimed the girl, who knew 
that Mrs. Ramsay's life had been a sad one, and 
who feit at that moment the boundless pity of a 
young creature that contrasts another's clouded lot 
with the prospective brightness of which she herseif 
feels assured. 
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"I höpe," she continued,- "that all soldiers are 
not so bad; I know my particular one is not." 

"Nevertheless, remember your old aunt's words. 
They may comfort you some day. It is always 
good to know that one's luck is not worse than 
other people's. And there's a deal of cheery friend- 
liness in soldiers too, when you can get rid of the 
chaif. Fd trust Captain Harcourt, for instance, if I 
needed a friend. Now I'U croak no more, lest 
Robert find you looking serious." 

Mindful of this advice, Alice was content to 
begin a round of visits, after a very short absence at 
the Lakes, and one or two of them she thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

It was pleasant to be at Hazelshaugh, rambling 
about with Ethel Philips, a merry girl of barcly 
seventeen, who had been one of Alice's bridcs- 
maids, and insisted that her appearance at the 
wedding ball was equivalent to coming out. 

It was pleasant to drive over to the Hall, aad 
be received with open arms, to find all her tastcs 
consulted, her favourite flowers arranged for her, her 
favourite dishes ön the table, and the whole house- 
hold devoted to her. 

She only remained there two days, but cven 
Ainsworth's nonchalance could ncA repress her 
brimming delight , nor could he refiise to stroU with 
her through the paths that were to her Arcadia. 
She did not analyse her happiness, nor question 

5* 
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how much of it was due to the sight of the dear 
faces in her home. 

Her stay at Courtenay Dene was less satis- 

factory. Lady Mary was as charming as ever, Lord 

6 Courtenay as talkative and kind. She did not see 

; that her husband had offended in any way, yet she 

feit instinctively that he had been weighed in the 

balance and found wanting. She knew that her 

t^ friends pitied her, and, what was worse, the know- 

ledge did not rouse in her any indignation, while 

( Lady Mary's eamest hope that she might be happy 

. made her shiver as though she had a presage of 

j Coming evil. 

At some houses she found her bridal honours 
rather oppressive, and was demurely amused when 
stately dowagers talked to her after dinner of family 
afFairs. Had they quite forgotten their youth, she 
wondered, or had they taken this initiation gladly 
in their own day? Would it be very undignified if 
she were to join the younger guests making merry 
at the far end of the room? Dignified or not, her 
courage usually failed when the chance of escape 
came, and she would sit on, longing for the gentle- 
men to come and release her, or at least put a 
stop to these feminine mysteries. To one visit she 
looked forward with especial dread. Her husband 
had spoken so disparagingly of his own home that 
as they drove up the short avenue to the Beeches 
Alice's heart beat fast Outside, the house was 
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less gloomy than she had expected, and the two 
trees from which it took its name shaded a tiny 
iawn that would have been pretty but for the stiff 
walks and stiffer Standard roses that surrounded it. 
Inside, everything was large, solid, and expensive. 
Even the housekeeper was of so imposing a presence 
that the little bride feit awed, until, on reaching 
her room, the old woman took her hands, and, in a 
voice husky with genuine emotion, bid her wel- 
come. 

"You'U forgive me speaking so free, ma'am, but 
the sight of a young thing is like light in the house, 
and Fve known Captain Robert all his life, and I 
wish his poor mother had been here to see you 
this day." 

"I wish she had, Mrs. Brown," said Alice, with 
a sudden longing. *^Mine died when I was a child, 
and oh, I wish I had known Robertos mother!" 

"Bless you, my dear, she'd have loved you like 
her own. She was a good lady about the house, 
was Madam Ainsworth. You come with me, and 
ril show you such a linen-press as you don't see 
every day. I've kept it well, I'U say that for my- 
self." 

Alice enjoyed turning over these treasures that 
were to be Robertos — she hardly thought of them 
yet as hers; and when she met her father-in-law be- 
fore dinner, her fears were lessened and her heart 
softened by Mrs. Brownes loquacious talk. 
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They were to dine alone this first evening, and 
the sight of the pretty figure in a tasteful summer 
dress roused even Mr. Ainsworth to something like 
cordiality. 

"I hope you'U be comfortable here, Alice ,".said 
he. "It's a duU house for a young lady like you, 
and I have no one belonging to me to entertain 
you; but we'll do our best for you." 

The forlomness of the whole place, and the soli- 
tariness of this stem, reserved man, touched Alice 
to the quick. Forgetting her husband's wamings as 
to her conduct, she threw her arms round her father- 
in-law's neck and kissed him. There was a moment 
of unfeigned surprise on his part, and dismay on 
that of his son; then the old man laid his hand for 
an instant on the fair head, and saying, "You have 
a kind heart, child," led her in to dinner without 
further remark. 

"Well," observed the husband, when they were 
•alone that night, "you have got on capitally, I must 
say, but it is the most extraordinary fluke. What 
possessed you to kiss my father after 1 had told you 
how he hated it?" 

"I couldn't help it, Robert — he looked so lonely," 
pleaded Alice. 

**He never looked anything eise that I remember. 
Good heavens! it's laughable now, but I thought you 
had done for both of us. I can't imagine anyone 
ever using him so unceremoniously before." 
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"Poor man!" 

"That's all very fine, but you must be careful 
to-morrow night. I teil you every soul that is com- i 
ing will criticise what you wear, and say, and do, ? 
and if you offend anybody, there will be the deuce 
to pay, and I shall get into bot water." 

"Robert, you really should not talk to me like ^ 
that/' replied Alice, with some spirit in her tone. 

"And why not, pray?" 

"Because you make me nervous and miserable. 
I can't pretend to be anything I am not, nor can I 
help it if people do not like me. As to behaviour, 
as long as I do nothing a lady should not do, no 
one has a right to complain." 

"Whew! you needn't make a fuss. I hate temper. 
I am only waming you, and I think you might be 
obliged to me. It's for your interest as well as mine 
to keep my father in a good humour." 

"I don't want to make a fuss, Robert dear," was 
the gentle reply, "only I shall get on much better if , 
you say less to me about it." 

Alice did not sleep tili late that night, for there 
was a shadow on her peace. This was not the first 
time she had feit herseif subject to a criticism most 
unUke the affectionate discrimination to which she 
had been accustomed, nor could she conceal from 
herseif that the Standard by which she was judged 
now was lower, as well as the manner of judging 
less tender, than at the Hall. 
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The dinner-party on the following evening, was 
of the ponderous and costly order, both as to plate 
and food. For guests there were successful mer- 
chants, with bald heads and heavy watch chains, 
men of weight, to whom business is what ozone is 
to certain other people. 

There were also the merchants' wives, testifying 
to success in their silks of gorgeous make and rich- 
ness, and their wealth of diamonds enhanced by 
much gold setting. 

Two of these dames brought daughters, slimmer 
copies of their mothers, damsels who were authori- 
ties on questions of gentility, and held decided views 
as to matrimony, though they had not settled 
whether they could ever be brought to marry com- 
moners. Two shy young men completed the party; 
they were invited on account of the damsels afore- 
said, but fate used them hardly, for not being yet 
successful, the young ladies snubbed them, and 
the rest of the guests accounted them of very little 
worth. 

The only person who spoke with any kindliness 
to them was Alice, who pitied their awkwardness, 
and was rewarded by a dumb admiration. 

Very lovely she looked, as she sat at the head 
of the table in her pure wedding-dress, her sole 
Ornament the pearl necklace that had been her 
mother*s, Only the slight flush on her face betrayed 
h^x n<?vvousness, and ere the fish was off the table, 
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even her husband's anxious glance perceived that 
she had taken his father's guests by storm. Her 
gentle courtesy was feit by them all, as something 
of which it was impossible to be jealous, and which 
it was equally impossible not to admire. 

Even the young ladies were conquered. 

"She really is pretty, Bella," said one of them 
after dinner, "though she is so very quiet, poor 
thing. I almost think I could copy that skirt, it is 
something quite new." 

"You ought to, Jemima, for youVe never taken 
your eyes off it. As for me, I think I could really 
make a friend of Mrs. Ainsworth, she looks as if she 
would understand one." 

It was a fatiguing evening for Alice, anxious as 
she was to please, yet feeling that she had no topics 
in common with her guests; but she was rewarded 
for her exertions when they had departed, and her 
father-in-law thanked her with a heartiness that sur- 
prised himself, for the way in which she had re- 
ceived his old friends. 

As it wanted only two months of the time when 
the regiment would go to Ireland, the Ainsworths 
did not care to establish themselves in Hurlborough. 
To Ahce's unfeigned satisfaction, it was decided that 
she should retum home at the expiration of her 
husband's leave, and that he should resume his 
bachelor quarters for the weeks that remained. 

It was in September that she reached the Hall, 
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the mouth that» in the hill country, is rieh in em- 
bfowning purples and creamy gold. 

As soon as she could do so, Alice stole away to 
the iir-wood, and kneeling among the glistening 
bracken, feit a tightening at her throat as she looked 
across the glorious glen. 

The old view, the old lights and shades, change- 
ftiUy the same, but the girl that watched them — ah, 
the change in her, seemed to be fast destroying her 
old seif. 

As the thought crossed her mind, the shadow of 
a great cloud swept across the sunniest part of the 
landscape, and Alice shivered as she saw it. And 
yet, she could teil her father and her more keen-eyed 
aunt that she was happy, very happy indeed. Of 
course things were not quite what she had fancied, 
but her fancies had been childish, and no doubt she 
would think the realities better by-and-by. Only — 
what was it she missed, and why did she realise 
the waut now, when she found herseif face to face 
with the country she so loved? Surely this was mere 
home äickness, nonsense that Alice Ainsworth must 
vcpreis, as Alice Percy had repressed certain other 
Ihoughtä \oxkg ago. 

Kh<> would not go up to the Scaur; no, she would 
huny hoiue and read to Aunt Jane. 

Aud äo ^nded the wife's first walk alone in the 
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CHAPTER' V. 



/ r- 



\ " ** But had I wist bcfore I kist 



^Lf That love had been sae ill to win, 

* I'd have locked my heart in a case o' govrd 
t And pinned it wi' a silier pin. 



But had I kenned or I came frae hame 
How thou unkind wad'st b«en to me, 
I would have kept my border-sid« 
p In spite of all thy peers and thee." 



] 



Dublin in November! Mud at the quays, and 
mud in the streets, mud stickier and more slippery 
than in any other city. 

Grey skies, a drizzling rain, and a long waiting 
in the cold raw moming, before the door of their 
lodgings was open to them. These were Alice's 
eariiest impressions of her new home. 

Her husband had obtained leave in order to 
fetch her, and a brother officer had taken rooms for 
them, but the shy gladness with which Alice set out 
was well-nigh dispelled ere the end of the joumey. 
Soldier though he was, Ainsworth hated travelling, 
and his wife's inexperience made her rather a 
Charge. Affairs did not improve when they got into 
their abode, the newly-lit fire would not burn, a 
sense of damp pervaded every comer, and a genuine 
Irish maid-of-all-work answered the bell. Her calm 
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disregard of order and cleanliness, her extxaordinary 
deshabille, and her unblushing excuses, made Ains- 
worth shudder, and filled his wife with dismay. 

Nevertheless she took her place at breakfast with 
a smile on her face. 

"How Strange it seems, Robert, to see you sit 
down opposite to me in uniform. I feel I am be- 
ginning soldiering in eamest." 

"I call this campaigning in eamest," replied 
Ainsworth, as he uncovered a dish of cindrous-look- 
ing ham and eggs. "Bah! I can't eat that stufF. 
I shall breakfast at Mess. What will you do?" 

"Eat what I can, and leave the rest, I siippose." 

"You had better look for other lodgings. What 
can have possessed Redmayne and his wife to take 
these?" 

"But, Robert, won't you come? I don't know 
the way, nor how to choose lodgings!" 

"As I was only here two nights before I went 
for you, I don't know the place either, so I can't 
help you. I told you I should be away almost all 
day. rU lunch at Mess, and you must try to get 
something decent for dinner. Go out and look for 
notices of rooms to let. Good-bye. I shall be late 
for parade unless Fm off." 

Alice seemed so thoroughly bewildered, that her 
husband tumed back to give her a careless kiss, 
and say, 
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"rm sorry for you, Allie, but it's all part of 
soldiering." 

The sweet face brightened at once, and those 
few kind words cheered the fiuttering littie heart 
through the long day, but Alice never forgot her ex- 
perience in thal house. First, she had to see the 
landlady, imposing in black silk and spotless apron> 
who supposed Mrs. Ainsworth would take four pints 
of milk, as that, at least, was what Lady Robinson 
took, who always stayed in those rooms. (Lady 
Robinson had three children.) 

Then came luncheon, with an experiment in 
puddings, meant as a rehearsal for dinner. The 
aftemoon was spent in an unsuccessful search for 
rooms, and Alice was worn out by dinner time. She 
had provided herseif with some pastry for that meal, 
rather than repeat the pudding. 

Late on the following aftemoon, her husband 
brought the welcome news that he had heard of 
good lodgings from an old acquaintance whom he 
met by chance, and that he had secured them from 
the next day. 

This made the second evening more endurable, 
and Alice packed up again gladly, Ainsworth under- 
taking to see the luggage moved and pay the bill. 
They subsequently heard that their quondam land- 
lady was an ex-lady'smaid, innocent of cookery, but 
she appeared to thrive on the week's rent paid by 
victims who left in hot haste. 
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Now opened before Alice's eyes the new World 
of a garrison town, with its mixed society, diques, 
gossip, and stir. 

Among the callers who poured in upon her came 
Mrs. Redmayne, her motherly soul sorely vexed at 
her mistaken choice of rooms. Tht readiness with 
which her apologies were accepted increased her 
friendliness, and after giving sundry useful hints as 
to housekeeping, she asked Alice to come with her 
to the winter garden to hear the band. 

"But my husband may come in." 

"Or he may not. My dear, you can't stay in 
for him every day, or you'U make yourself ill for 
want of exerdse. Soldiers* wives have to be a little 
independent. Besides, your husband won't be in, 
for he's ofF with mine to the racqüet court.*' 

"He never told me he was going!" 

"Very likely he didn't know before he left this 
morning," said Mrs. Redmayne, and thought, "that's 
almost a fib, for Fm pretty sure Dick and he settled 
it yesterday, but it can't be helped." 

"They all begin planning things together," she 
continued, "and you wouldn't like the officers to say 
your husband's henpecked if he doesn't join them« 
That's what my Dick used to teil me, and it's good 
sense." 

"I daresay it is. Mrs. Redmayne, I should never 
have thought of that. I fancied officers went about 
with their wives like other people," said Alice, with 
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unconscious irony. "You must help me not to 
jnake mistakes/' 

"That I will. Now get your bonnet on. I 
declare you are half-moped already." 

"I am not accustomed to a town, you see, I 
cannot bear the streets, and I feel choked for want 
of air. But I shall grow used to it." 

The winter garden was a very fine one, and the 
ladies stroUed up and down, looking at the crowd 
in the intervals of the music. 

"Have any of the regiment called on you yet?" 
inquired Mrs. Redmayne. 

"Some of them. Those two Standing talking 
there came together." 

"Of course. They are so inseparable they are 
called Light and Shade, not bad nicknames for Sum- 
mer and Knyghte." 

"Less curious than usual, I think. Is that dis- 
agreeable-looking man with the red hair another of 
the — th?" 

"Yes; that is Major Bellaire , and you are right 
in saying he is disagreeable. He sneers at everything 
and everybody, and cares for nothing in heaven or 
earth but himself." 

The three gentlemen were facing the ladies as 
they advanced. They kept their places tili the latter 
were almost close to them, then the two whom Alice 
knewy tumed their backs upon her, while the thir4 
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stared at her rudely as she passed. Mrs. Redmayne 
saw her face crimson, and tumed ofF to a side walk. 

"Never mind them, my dear, though that is as 
cool a thing as ever I saw. After all they come ofF 
worst, for they lose their gentiemanliness, while we 
only lose their greeting — no severe loss." 

"But what have I done that they should behave 
so to me?" 

"You! 111 teil you. You've married one of the 
— th. You may well look puzzled; but you don't 
know their ways yet. Two or three of them were 
acquaintances of mine before I married, and one of 
them took the trouble to teil me that he would not 
be able to call on me afterwards, as he made a 
point of never calling on a brother officer's wife.'* 

"I never heard anything so extraordinaiy. Wasn't 
he a gentleman?" 

"He thought himself a very perfect one. Sit 
down here, and Fll teil you about it all." 

The bench Mrs. Redmayne chose faced a door 
to the outer garden, and a stream of people passed 
in and out. 

Among them came Captain Harcourt, who, see- 
ing the ladies in deep Conference, remained near, so 
as to join them when they rose. 

Also, accompanied by two or three noisy cavalry 
officers, Maud Brabazon swept by, and thought it 
was because of Mrs. Ainsworth's neighbourhood that 
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her old acquaintance only vouchsafed her a distant 
bow. 

"You have heard of Colonel Stone?" began Mrs. 
Redmayne. "He was a*^öman-hater, and set his 
face against an officer marrying. He brought about 
the rule that anyone doing so must'^äy'^'aTieavy fine 
to tRe'TSess. Tr"ä"ncli"^c6usin'"Iia3fft paid Diclc^r,"! 
xrori't know what we should have done. Of course, 
when a thing is regimental custom, everyone takes 
it up, whether it is sense or nonsense, and so it 
became the fashion to slight any unlucky lady who 
married one of the^'-^^ They went too far for 
Dick's patience once, and one of them had to 
apologise for a piece of discourtesy to me " 

"What was it?" 

"Oh! I won't rake up an old story. I merely 
mentioned it to show that you were not the only 
victim. Luckily, Colonel Stone has gone to his own 
place. I don't mean that he's dead, but gone to 
some Irish bog, where, if he tyrannises over his 
tenants, as he did over his regiment, I should think 
he will be shot some day. Colonel Berkely is dif- 
ferent; but the old manners will last awhile." 

"Surely neither Major Martyn nor Captain Har- 
court ever behaved in that sort of way?" 

"Certainly not. Dear old Major Martyn couldn't 
do an unkind thing if he tried, and as for the other, 
I never can understand how he stays in the — ^th. 

Tw9 TtOts of Married Life. II, 6 
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He joined it because some of bis family bad beeü 
in it." 

"He was our best man, you know, and always 
seemed so pleasant." 

"He bas what I call a wbolesome nature. He 
never sneers, and never swaggers, two things of 
which one sees more than enough. There he is; I 
will teil bim tbose two young gentlemen need a 
lesson in tbe *art of deportment/" 

It is probable that the needful teaching was ad- 
ministered in some form or other, for when next 
Mrs. Ainsworth met tbe culprits, tbey bowed pro- 
foundly. Tbey bad not meant mucb barm, but bad 
blundered, as youths do to wbom one leader seems 
about as good as anotber. 

Wben Alice looked back to tbis part of ber life, 
it seemed to ber tbat sbe bad undergone a process 
of crystallisation. 

Hardly a day passed witbout tbe occurrence of 
some trifling incident tbat affected ber whole mode 
of thougbt, repressing ber impulses, and sbowing her 
human nature in the cold hght of reality. Sbe bad 
the frank demonstrativeness of a child to tbose sbe 
loved, and at first would sit down of an evening on 
a stool at her husband's feet, as sbe bad done of 
öld at her fatber's. Sbe did not do so often — the 
difference was too marked. Sbe missed the caressing 
band on her bead, tbe kindly eyes, tbe "Well, dar- 
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ling, what news to-night?" with which the Squire 
welcomed her. 

Ainsworth had not a particle of graciousness in ] 
his chäracter. The studied attentions of the lover '^ 
were undreamt of byme fiü^and, and as he silently \ 
smoked his after-dinner cheroot, his motionless in- ) 
difference was equivalent to a repulse. He did not 
deliberately intend to be unkind, yet the crystaUising 
process progressed rapidly under this treatment. 

Surely a day will come when duU hearts, that |* 
are guilty of negative cruelty of this sort, shall be • 
called to account. Sometimes, too, he did not re- ; 
tum home tili dinner, and after eating his meal in ; 
comparative silence, would fall asleep in his arm- S 
chair. No wonder time hung heavy on hand with / 
his wife, and that she grew to regard her drawing- 1 
room as a prison-house, and longed wildly for the 
unrestrained rambles and pleasant intercourse of her 
home life. 

Even solitude, however, was preferable to some 
Society, as she found one aftemoon when Major 
Bellaire called upon her. His supercilious familiarity 
disgusted her, and made her angry with herseif 
because she knew not how to show her resentment. 
She allowed the conversation to flag, answering him 
in monosyllables, and he soon rose. 

As he did so, he remarked, with a mocking look 
in his.blue eyes — 

"I suppose the Diver doesn't come home as 

6* 
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regularly as he did at first, does he? — stays out a 
littie, eh?" 

The taunt stung, and the smothered indignation 
leapt to Alice*s face as she replied — 

"My husband comes when it suits us both. Good 
moming." 

Hardly had she recovered her equanimity when 
a fresh visitor appeared in the person of Mrs. 
O'Leary, a tall, showily-dressed lady, füll of gossip, 
which she called news. 

Alice, listening with what patience she might to 
stories of people she did not know, was thankful to 
see her husband and Captain Harcourt enter. Mrs. 
O'Leary greeted them with effusion, and instantly 
asked where they had been spending the aftemoon. 

"IVe been last in Grafton Street, where I met 
my ideal woman," answered Ainsworth. 

"Dear me! How do you like that, Mrs. Ains- 
worth? I shouldn't allow my husband to say such 
a thing." 

"I don't wish to rule mine, you see," said Ahce, 
bravely, though she clasped her hands involuntarily 
tighter over the fancy-work on her knee. Harcourt 
came to the rescue. 

"He forgets, Mrs. Ainsworth, that ideals are un- 
realisable, so the fact of his seeing this lady robs 
her of the title." 

"Eh, what's that? Don't talk stufT, Cecil. The 
lady's a very substantial ideal, I can teil you." 
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"And may one ask who this interesting person 
is, or is that an unfair question?" inquired Mrs. 
O'Leary, whose keen Irish eyes were making rapid 
notes. 

"She's a Mrs. Brabazon, wife of " 

"Mrs. Brabazon!" echoed Alice, surprised. 

"Why, what do you know of her?" 

"I saw her that day at Hazelshaugh, and very 
handsome she is too." 

"By Jove! you're right, Alice, and you shall make 
her acquaintance." 

"Dear me! this is delightful!" laughed the visitor. 
"I always thought Mrs. Brabazon was — ah, well — a 
little prononcSe, you know. But, of course, if you are 
going to take Mrs. Ainsworth there, the world must 
be wrong. I must make acquaintance, too, with 
your * ideal.' Perhaps we may meet at her house. 
Good-bye, dear Mrs. Ainsworth." 

"Confound that woman, what a tongue she has!" 
Said Ainsworth, as he shut the door; but neither of 
the others replied, and after a few minutes' chat, 
Harcourt took his leave, sure that Alice would gladly 
be alone. 

She, hurt and annoyed, debated whether she 
should allude to what had passed, knew that she 
was afraid to do so, and shrank yet more from the 
consciousness of her own fear. With an effort, after 
dinner, she began — 
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"Don't go to sleep for five minutes, Robert, I 
want to teil you what Major Bellaire said to-day." 

"Well, what was it — anything amusing?" 

"I did not find it so," said she, and described 
the look and tone that had added point to the re- 
mark that vexed her. 

If she expected sympathy she was disappointed, 
for all the answer that she received was a sleepy 
grünt. 

"Robert!" she exclaimed, "don't you care one 

bit how I get on? I do think the th are so 

ill-mannered, I shall hate them soon!" 

"Then you*ll be a fool!" said Ainsworth, waking 
up when the regiment was attacked. "If you'd learn 
the ways of the world and not make mountains out 
of mole-hills, you'd get on better. Oh come, Alice, 
if you're going to cry, I shall go to the club. I can't 
stand tears." 

"Don't be afraid, I shall not disturb you; I am 
going upstairs for some work." 

She left the room slowly, but safely locked into 
her own, she sobbed passionately, quietly too, that 
she might not be heard. 

Long after, when she stole downstairs for some 
tea, she found, as she expected and hoped, her 
husband sound asleep, so that she crept to bed un- 
observed. 

"What are you going to do to-day, Bob?" asked 
Harcourt, after parade next moming. 
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"Going to the band. My wife's to meet me there, 
to be introduced to Mrs. Brabazon." 

**Not really?" 

"Really; why not? You forget they were both 
at Hazelshaugh," was the reply in a defiant tone. 

"Everybody goes to a meet. Besides, the Phi- 
lipses didn't know her as well as anyone in the gar- 
rison does. I know Fd be sorry to see any of my 
womankind going about with her." 

"You seem deuced hot about it. When did you 
grow so particular?" 

"Always was on that subject. Besides, Maud 
isn't iraproving by any means. Her husband's get- 
ting up whist parties again. Come, Bob, you know 
it as well as I do." 

"I know nothing about it, except that she's the 
handsomest and wittiest woman in Dublin, and if 
Alice picks up a trifle of her style, she'U be none 
the worse." 

"The Lord forbid!" said Harcourt to himself, 
turning away and resolving that he too would hear 
the band. 

111 luck seemed to pursue Alice in whatever she 
did or left undone. Conscious in a vague way that 
her courage was about to be tried, she dressed her- 
seif with gireat care that aftemoon, and entered 
the garden with more than her usual self-posses- 
sion. 
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Nothing so fortifies a woman as the knowledge 
that she is looking her best. 

At the gateway Fate bore down upon her in the 
person of Mrs. O'Gorman, one of her new acquaint- 
ances. Stout, high-coloured, loud-voiced, she was at 
any time to be avoided, but more especially to-day, 
for her briUiant purple silk made Alice's deUcate 
blue and grey look sickly. 

Moreover she |vas accompanied, or, more pro- 
perly, surrounded, by her three daughters, who, 
though better dressed, were still calculated to strike 
all beholders. "My Blanche, my Helena, and my 
little Rosie," were as well known as the shrubs in 
St. Stephen's Green, or any other perennial Orna- 
ments of the city. 

"Ah! Mrs. Ainsworth, I'm delighted to see ye, 
and so are the girls. Are ye goin' to the band? 
But of course ye are, and I'U be glad to take ye in 
with me. Will there be many of yer friends there, 
do you think?" 

"I don't know," said Alice. "I think TU take a 
turn in the garden. Don't let me keep you." 

"Shure, it's all the same, only what would ye be 
going round the garden for, with the music going on, 
and all the people inside?^ And there's the Made- 
leine Waltz, too, that makes me long to be dancin' 
again myself. Ye'd better come in with me and the 
girls, me dear, and I daresay you'U find somebody 
ye know." 
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There was no escape, and with a desperate hope 
that her husband might not have arrived, Alice went 
in, vainly trying to edge away from the rest of the 
party. Opposite the door, as though waiting for 
her, stood Mrs. Brabazon and Ainsworth, and she 
feit the repressed smile on the one face, and the 
annoyance on the other, as they saw her companions. 
Captain Harcourt and Mr. Barron, one of the — th, 
who had been at her marriage, were not far ofl^ and 
her courage rose. 

"There is my husband, Mrs. O'Gorman, I shall 
join him." 

"Of course; and TU speak to him too. Who is 
that tall man over there? — he's one of your re- 
giment, isn'the? You might introduceme, me dear." 

AHce walked straight up to her husband, and 
said quietly, 

"Are you early, or am I late, Robert? I daresay 
I may be. Mrs. O'Gorman detained me at the 
door." 

Ainsworth made some indistinct reply, intro- 
duced his wife to Mrs. Brabazon, and bowed to Mrs. 
O'Gorman with a stiflhess that chilled even her. She 
hung on, however, in the hope of joining in the con- 
versation, for she was always unwearied and un- 
daunted in her campaigning on "the girls'" behalf. 

Harcourt and Barron coming forward, the former 
remarked, rather distinctly, as he shook hands with 
Alice, 
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"If you want to see your friends, you had better 
move down the building — all the world is congregat- 
ing at the further end." 

"The music sounds better here, I think," she an- 
swered simply, but was relieved when Mrs. O'Gorman 
exclaimed, 

"FU bid ye good-bye for the present, Mrs. Ains- 
worth, for I think I see a friend IVe been looking 
for. I daresay we'U meet again, and you must come 
some day to my little house, ye're always welcome, 
and anyone ye like to bring." 

"Very neatly done, Captain Harcourt," said Mrs. 
Brabazon, as the purple silk sailed away. "Your 
strategy is admirable." 

"Thanks. I thought you'd all be grateful. Your 
incumbrance has gone to look for *all the world' at 
the other end, Mrs. Ainsworth." 

"Oh, I see," said Alice, laughing, "poor Mrs. 
O'Gorman, she is certainly very terrible." 

"What the deuce made you come in with her, 
Alice? The idea of going about with a woman like 
that is too awful," said Ainsworth, sharply. 

"You might have been able to dismiss her, Ro- 
bert; but I couldn't. I tried to stay in the garden, 
but she ofifered to walk there, too. That would have 
been worse, wouldn't it?" 

"I suppose you were too polite to her at first, or 
she couldn't have done it." 

"Tm afraid, Robert, they didn't teach impolite- 
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ness in Westmoreland. I daresay I could leam it 
here. Don't you think so, Mrs. Brabazon?" 

Perhaps no one was more surprised than Alice 
herseif at this speech; but something in Maud's face 
roused a spirit of defiance she had never feit before. 
Unhappily, the flash of her eyes made her remark ap- 
pear an ebuUition of temper, instead of a well-merited 
rebuke, and Maud, though she respected her for the 
first time, acted a well-bred astonishment, and an- 
swered, as though soothing ä child, 

**I daresay you could find teachers. Of course' 
there are ill-regulated people everywhere. Have you 
seen the programme?" 

"No," and Alice moved away to see it, foUowed 
by her husband, while Mr. Barron, who did not en- 
joy these passages of arms, joined some other ac- 
quaintances. Instantly Maud tumed to Harcourt. 

"You seem to be taking great interest in our in- 
ginue. It is a new rdle for you." 

"You mean that a real inginue is new. I always 
liked variety," he replied, hating the Speaker and 
the topic, but suspecting that he had better not 
quarrel with either. 

"I really believe an idiot would attract men, if 
there were but one in the world." 

"Wouldn't the men be idiots if they didn't go 
to see such a rarity? You would be the first to 
say so." 
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**Yes> you score there. You think her very pretty, 
I suppose/' mdicating Alice. 

"Yes, I do. And to another woman that is un- 
forgiveable, isn't it?" 

Another score; Harcourt remembered that this 
particular woman liked to be thought magnanimous 
to her sex, 

"Not to me. I allow the prettiness, and even 
grace, but I suppose I judge others by myself. To 
me, good looks are nothing without savoir-faire and 
style. They are the seasoning of society, the finish 
pn the raw material. Without them a pretty woman 
i^/adey and a handsome man is a bear." 

"Alas! I have the bad taste to prefer the raw 
material sometimes, even at the risk of being in- 
cluded among the brutes." 

"Shall I say the worse for you, or the better for 
the brutes?" 

**You are certain to say what suits the case 
b4?st," replied Harcourt, who hoped by a timely com- 
plimeiU to divert a fresh attack. He succeeded, for 
Mavu), apparently satisfied, joined the Ainsworths, 
vUiü the conversation became general. 

\\ pleased him to see how Alice drew away 
ftvau the growing circle of Mrs. Brabazon's friends, 
.ukI whut scant attention she bestowed on one or 
t\\\^ \>i them who requested an introduction. The 
iwo \vvxix>en were sufficiently remarkable to attract a 
^^ooü üesU of notice, and one lady described them 
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aptly when sbe compared them to a wild rose and 
a Guemsey Uly. 

Before leaving the garden, Mrs. Brabazon tumed 
to Alice with her finest smile. 

"I have always a few friends to five o'clock tea 
on Thursdays, and I hope to see you among them 
whenever you like." 

"Thanks. I will come some Thursday when I 
am not engaged." 

"Ah, perhaps your aflemoon is fiUed. I am out 
so much that I do not like people to call on other 
days at that hour. It is such a bore missing them. 
Of course I sometimes have tea-parties by invita- 
tion, in fact Captain Brabazon has one to-day, and 
your husband is kind enough to come. It is about 
some business, racing, I think; and even I may be 
de irop when I have poured out the tea, so I cannot 
ask you, or I should have been delighted." 

"You are very kind, but I am going home, so 
it is as well," smiled Alice, "I will wish you and 
Robert goöd-bye then — and you too, Captain Har- 
court; are you going to tea?" 

"No; Captain Brabazon has not honoured me 
with an invite. May I come with you, our roads lie 
together?" 

"Certainly." So these two went away together, 
and there was a malicious smile on Maud's lips and 
a wicked gleam in her eyes as she turned to her 
companion. 
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''Captain Harcourt is hardly so amusing as he 
used to be, I think." 

"I think his head is in the clouds. He's always 
reading, and he and my wife talk of nothing eise 
but books." 

"That must suit them both admirably. Do you 
know I am dreadfuUy tired of this place, let us go 
home. If Captain Brabazon has not come, we will 
have our tea together without waiting." 

That night, over the wine at Mess, there was 
some talk about'^nie XiriswoftEs^ancl' Barron re- 
. mäfked äcrÖss the table tb Hätcöürt, 

"I said afler the marriage Mrs. Ainsworth had a 
good deal to learn, and I thought so this afternoon, 
eh, Harcourt?" 

"Or we have, according to which way you look 
at it. The Westmoreland hüls , and a series of gar- 
rison towns, must tum out rather different scholars. 
The curriculum is hardly the same. I suspect the 
first is the most classical." 

As Mr. Barron was one of the excellent pepple 
who always take things literally, he remained silent 
and mystified, while Harcourt took up his glass and 
moved lazily to a chair further up the table. Here 
he was next the senior major, a soldierly man with 
grizzled hair, now listening with great ehjoyment to 
a hot argument between two ensigns on the use of 
cavalry. 

"What the deuce do you find to amuse you in 
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that stuff, Martyn?" asked Harcourt irritably, after 
watching him for a few moments. 

"Eh? It's by no means all stuff, I assure you, 
and you know I like to see what material our 
youngsters are made of. That one's a capital young 
fellow." 

"Glad to hear it; it's more than the other 
one is." 

"What's wrong with you, Cecil? YouVe taken 
a very jaundiced view of life lately. Hallo!" — the 
kindly grey eyes looked anxiously at Harcourt — 
"you were the Diver's best man; you were not hit 
by one of the bridesmaids, were you?" 

"Not I; you needn't be afraid." 

"Don't you go in for that, my boy. You're the 
best soldier among us, and I can't spare you. You 
mustn't marry." 

"It's not the least likely. But be honest, Martyn, 
do you never get tired of all this?" 

"What, the Mess, do you mean?" 

"Yes; the same topics, the same opinions, night 1 
after night. I declare I know what the fellows are /; 
going to say better than they do themselves; and \f 
you've been at it so long, too." 

"Well, I hadn't such luck in my youth as youVe 
liad," repHed the Major, good-humouredly; "but it's 
just as well. If I had got my promotion sooner, 
rd have been shelved now, and what on earth should 
I have done? As it is, I may stick to the old regi- 
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ment for some years yet, and I don't think you will 
owe me a gnidge, Cecil, though I do stand in your 
way.** • 

"No, indeed, Martyn,' I don't know how we'd get 
on without you." 

"Well, some of you would miss me, I hope; and 
believe me, in spite of its tameness, a mah's old 
Mess is his best home — ^I mean for landless fellows 
like myself; you have other duties. By Jove! I 
wouldn't change my place here, with all its associa- 
tions, to sit opposite the fairest face in Christen- 
dom," 

"lipon my word, I wish I were you!" said Har- 
court, rising; "you're the greatest philosopher I 
know. Well, I*m off to my room to read. Come 
up, if you like, when that etemal whist of yours is 
over." 

The old Major shook his head as he too left 
the table, and muttering, "Something wrong there; 
it's a woman, TU be bound," he went off to his 
rubber. There his reflections on his favourite so 
interfered with his play that his partner was thrown 
into abject confusion of miiid. Something was'in- 
deed wrong when the Major's game was not up to 
the mark. 

Not a word did Harcourt read when he reached 
his quarters, but far into the night he sat by his 
fire, thinking, questioning himself, as his habit was. 

Who was he, that he should be Pharisaical? 
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Would he have feit this virtuous iiidignation against 
Maud if she had wounded any other woman but 
Mrs. Ainsworth? Could he blame the man who was 
so easily induced to go to Maud's house, when he 
himself had been so supremely happy that after- 
noon in Mrs. Ainsworth's socity? Yet no, this was 
morbid, for he knew that the Brabazon afternoon 
parties were certain to include scandal, talked so 
brilUantly that it became a jest, with probably a 
little fiirtation, and "just one rubber to finish the 
entertainment." 

Whereas, he thought of Alice moving gracefully 
in her sunny room as she made the tea ready, her 
innocent eyes, her sweet laugh, her unsullied nature, 
and he paced the room with impatient Steps as he 
reflected on Ainsworth's blind folly and his own im- 
potence. 

Stay, was he quite helpless in the matter? Had 
he no influenae he could use? With his old chum 
he had none; he feit that where the wife, the queen 
that should have been, had failed, he dared not 
interfere. But with Maud, he thought carefuUy over 
his acquaintance with her, and fancied he under- 
stood her. She had an insatiable craving for ad- 
miration — had even enjoyed being complimented by 
him when he was but an idle young subaltern. Her 
life was, must be, an unhappy one, and therefore 
she desired excitement; but she was not all bad. 
If he were to speak to her fairly and frankly, would 
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she consent to let Ainsworth drop? Or — for there 
was a bitter side to her character — ^would she only 
seek the more to fascinate him? It was a terrible 
risk, yet he feit inclined to try it — the more so as 
he knew that Ainsworth seldom paused to weigh an 
action or consider a word. 

However he might decide in the end, of one 
thing he was certain — no deed, word, or glance of 
his should ever make Alice's pure eyes look at him 
less trustfuUy. Nothing in his power should be left 
undone that could afford her an instantes pleasure; 
but, whatever the cost to himself, the world should 
never even whisper that they two were more than 
ordinary friends. With this resolution in his heart, 
he went to sleep, and did not know that his reflec- 
tions had led him into two serious blunders. Alice's 
character he read rightly, as love does read, with 
the instinctive quickness of true sympathy. Ains-. 
worth he knew, as one man knows another in a 
regiment, where the bad qualities are pretty sure to 
be gauged. But he under-estimated the effect of 
his own chivalrous manner on women he knew well, 
as was perhaps natural, for the knightly nature is 
always humble. Worse mistake still, he forgot that 
a desire for admiration is often the disguise thrown 
over a pitiful craving for love. 

Some women there are who, if only their hero's 
cup of happiness is füll, are content that another 
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woman should fill it; but Maud Brabazon had been 
nurtured in a very different school. 

Days slipped by, and Christmas Eve came, when 
there was always a large gathering at the — th Mess. 
The wonted toasts and merriment must have touched 
some lingering softness in Ainsworth, and Alice was 
awoke, about two in the morning, to find a figure, 
bright in scarlet and gold, stooping over her, and 
saying cheerily, "A merry Christmas to you, wife." 

The poor child threw her arms round his neck, 
thrilling almost painfuUy at the unwonted tender- 
ness; she Httle knew what a depth of lovingness lay 
unawaked in her heart. 

Her husband went to church with her, and they 
dined with the Redmaynes, so that Christmas Day 
was füll of sunshine, but it was the gleam before a 
storm, for Ainsworth's manner began to grow daily 
more surly and irritable. The landlady occasionally 
asked questions as to his movements, in a tone that 
Struck strangely on Alice's ear, and she almost be- 
lieved that some trouble must be impending, of which 
she alone did not know the cause. 

Once, when they were getting into a cab, a 
shabby-looking man darted out from a portico op- 
posite, and thrust a document into Ainsworth's 
hand. 

"I have the original here, sir," said he, touching 
his breast-pocket 

7* 
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«Very well, all right," said the former, putting 
the paper into his own without opening it. 

"What is that, Robert?" asked his wife anxiously, 
though a recoUection of a passage in a certain novel 
suggested the explanation. 

"Nothing. Never you mind," answered he, and 
talked on, as though nothing had occurred. It was 
always the same; the wife tried, by every means in 
her power, to obtain her husband's confidence, and 
failed utterly, so that she was forced to bear herseif 
as though she were deaf and blind, while his face 
grew harder, and his letters were received with a 
smothered oath. 

Several times she reminded him that bills were 
due, but he took-no notice of her remark. At last 
the landlady began to complain, and nerving herseif 
for an effort, Alice again broached the subject. 

"Robert, Mrs. Cole says she must be paid, and I 
really can't put her off again." 

"Why can't the woman wait?" 

"I suppose she cannot, and I do not see why 
she should. Robert, dear, if we are spending too 
much, do let us go and live somewhere eise. If you 
would only trust me, and let me understand!" 

"I hate talking of business. There's a cheque, 
send it to Borrough's to-morrow — no, take it your- 
self; I can't go. And go early, when there won't be 
so many people." 

AHce did as she was bid, but it was an un- 
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pleasant task. Numbers of officers were passing to 
and fro through the noiseless swing doors of the 
agent's office, and surprise was very evident on their 
faces at the unwonted sight of a lady in such a 
place. There was a disagreeable pause too while 
the cheque was being examined. The man to whom 
she had given it tumed to speak to her, but another 
stopped him, and her quick ear caught the words, 
"Hush, it's Mrs. Ainsworth." 

Finally, after some delay, the money was handed 
to her, and she retumed home, still more convinced 
that her husband's affairs were not as they should be. 

"Allie, I want you to write to my father," said 
Ainsworth, on the foUowing evening. 

"Very well. I wrote a couple of days ago, how- 
ever, so I have not much to say." 

"Oh, you can find some chatter to fill a sheet, 
and then I want you to ask him for some money. 
Put it as nicely as you can, you know." 

"Am I to say you want it at once?" 

"I! You don't suppose you are to ask it for 
me! You must do it on your own account." 

There was a minute's silence ere Alice raised 
her pale face from her work. 

"I cannot do that, Robert; it is not true." 

"Then, by Jove, it will be; you'U want money 
before long, I can teil you." 

"Teil your father so, and ask him to help you." 

"Alice, you are enough to provoke a saint! You 
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know my father's notions as well as I do, and you 
cooUy propose thati You had better write as I bid 
you, or you will regret it." 

"I cannot!" 

"May I ask if this is your notion of obedience 
or love? You women are all alike. You'U profess 
everything, as long as you're not asked to go against 
some fantastic notion of your own." 

"I will write a letter, which you shall see, in the 
only way I can write it. If you do not like it, I 
cannot help you. Even for you I will not beg for 
money I do not want." 

"But suppose we want it badly?" 

"Trust me, Robert; teil me all about it, and see 
if I will not do anything I can rightly do to help 
you." 

"Fve told you quite enough for you to act on. 
Write your letter at once, and it will catch to-night's 
post." 

The letter was written, but its phrases were 
argued over tili long past the post hour. A sort of 
compromise was efFected which pleased neither, and 
with a heavy heart Alice awaited the reply. 

It came, almost by retum. 

"The Beeches, Barnstead. 

"Jan. 4th, 18—. 

"Dear Daughter, 
"I know my son better than you do, for I am 
his father, and you are only bis wife. I recognize 
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his haüd in your last letter very plainly. Teil him 
I appreciate the compliment he pays my head, 
when he tries so stale a plan for obtaining money« 
All the same you, my dear daughter, shall not suffer 
for his folly. That is to say, in a pecuniary point of 
view, I cannot help you in any other. If you are in 
trouble send me your bills. Send a note with them, 
to assure me you have not been incurring any un- 
usual expense. Then I will pay them. 

"As to my son's debts, if he chooses to make a 
clean breast of them to Captain Harcourt, I will 
communicate with him on the subject, but not with 
Robert himself. This is final. 

"Your affectionate father-in-law, 

"Andrew Ainsworth." 



"D n!" exdaimed Ainsworth, flinging the 

letter on to the table. "My father must be mad. 
Does he think I'm going to be treated in this way, 
as if I were a child? What the devil has Harcourt 
to do with my aflfairs, I'd like to know?" 

"It does seem hard, Robert," said Alice, timidly; 
"but what eise can you do?" 

"Nothing, I suppose, as that infernal entail makes 
you a poor woman. I daresay you wouldn't ask your 
father for money, without telling him what every 
bin was for. Besides, it wouldn't do," he continued, 
as- he remembered the figure ther^ was to pay. 
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"Have we really no money, Robert? I know I 
have not drawn nearly all I have for dress, though I 
did take some of it for the house bills. Would 
what is left help you?" 

"You are a wonderful baby for your age, Alice," 
retumed her husband, rendered almost good-humoured 
by a sense of the ludicrous disproportion between 
the balance in hand and the debts. "It would take 
your pin-money for several years to clear me. TTiere, 
don't look scared. I suppose I must make the best 
of a bad bargain, and see Harcourt. Where's that 
precious epistle?" 

Left alone, Alice thought for a while, and then 
wrote a letter, which she posted herseif. It ran as 
foUows: — 

" Merrion Street, Thursday. 

"Dear Father, 
"You are very good indeed to us, to me parti- 
cularly, and it is a great comfort to feel that I have 
you to depend on. I should not like to teil my own 
people about Robertos affairs, and I am frightened 
when I know bills are due, and I have nothing to 
pay them with. But I want to say one thing. Isn't 
it a little hard for Robert to go to a third person 
about such matters? I think he feels it so. You 
know best, and perhaps I ought not to write this, 
but you have been so kind to me, and I cannot 
resist asking if you would very much mind writing 
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direct to Robert. He does not know of this letter. 
Please do not be angiy with me. 
"Your afTectionate daughter-in-law, 

"Alice Ainsworth. 

Alice watched for the postman on the morning 
when the answer was due, and managed to slip away 
with it to her own room, feeling as guilty, poor child, 
as though she had been committing a crime. The 
Contents made her gasp and stagger to the open 
window for a breath of fresh air. 

"The Beeches, Barnstead. 
"January 8ih, x8— . 

"Dear Daughter, 
"I am not angry with you now, though I was at 
first. It is right enough that you should take your 
husband's part, but you oblige me to teil you what 
I would rather have kept quiet. Before your mar- 
riage, I asked Robert for a list of his debts, that I 
might pay them. He gave it me, and assured me 
it was a complete one. That was a lie. I found 
him out, and was sorry for you, but I could hardly 
go and teil what my own son had done. I daresay 
he thinks he has excuses, but I don't know them. 
I vowed then I would never have any business deal- 
ings with him again, and I keep my word. I might 
employ a lawyer, but that costs money, and lawyers 
are generally scoundrels. Harcourt is a gentleman, 
and won't cbeat me, and he's a clever man, so 
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Robert won't cheat him. Keep this to yourself, but 
if you can give Captain Harcourt a hint to look 
Sharp after things, do so. 

"Your aiFectionate father-in-law, 

«A. A. 

"P.S. — ^I'm sorry, my dear, but you brought this 
on yourself." 

A lie, and the man was her husband! Every- 
thing, save that one thought, seemed to grow in- 
distinct round Alice. There ensued for her one of 
those pauses that happily come but rarely in a life- 
time, when time goes on, but thought and feehng 
seem to stop, arrested by some knowledge, the mean- 
ing of which they cannot grasp. 

Her husband's voice calling her to breakfast 
brought her to herseif, and she tottered to the door. 
Her heart was beating now painfuUy, so that she 
was sick and dizzy. She leant over the bannisters, 
and begged him to breakfast without her, as she was 
not well, and then threw herseif on the bed, hoping 
that the palpitation would cease. 

Again she had to rouse herseif, for Ainsworth's 
rapid Step was on the stair. She locked the door 
just as he touched the handle. 

"What's the matter, Alice? — are you ill?" 
"No, I am out of sorts. I feit faint." 
"You shouldn't lock your door, then. Can I do 
•thing for you?" 
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"No, no— I shall be better soon — don't wait." 

"I can't — parade's early. Gel Mrs. Cole up if 
you're not better, and do unlock the door." 

He was gone, and Alice went down for some at- 
tempt at breakfast. She could touch nothing but 
some tea, then hurried over her housekeeping, gave 
Orders that no callers should be admitted, and 
retumed to her own room with Mr. Ainsworth's stern 
letter in her hand. Does her misery seem over- 
drawn? Perhaps it may; but then she was so igno- 
rant, this poor little country girl! She knew nothing 
of the World and its ways — nothing of the intricacies 
of the masculine code of honour. 

To her simple mind debt appeared to be akin 
to theft. She did not know how easy it is for a 
man to order articles that he "must have/' without 
stopping to consider how or when they are to be 
paid for. Nor would she have understood that an 
Intention to pay "some day" is a salve that should 
prevent conscience from pricking needlessly. As to 
that other terrible accusation in the letter, she saw 
it in her mind's eye, knew exactly where it lay on 
the page, and yet she forced herseif to read it again. 
It was as if an ungentle hand had turned a key in 
a lock, and opened a door she had kept carefully 
closed. She was face to face with the skeleton be- 
hind the door now, and she knew that never again 
would she be unconscious of its existence. 

The perfect openness of her own nature made 
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her quick to notice any appearance of double-deal- 
ing in others, and on several occasions she had feit 
that her husband had been less than truthfuL 

She had heedfully kept clear of every subject 
that he seemed inclined to evade, but, in spite of 
her care, she knew that there had been evasions. 
Each was probably a trifle, but drops of poison may 
kill, if administered often enough. 

As she lay on her bed, seeing the dusty sun- 
beams creep along the pale wall, hearing the dull 
sound of wheels increase with the Coming of noon, 
she saw also in a mental panorama the stages of her 
own life and love. She saw herseif, a young, happy 
girl, füll of wondrous dreams, so pleasant in the 
dreaming that she never thought of them as possible 
realities. She went over the incidents of her ac- 
quaintance with Ainsworth from the breakfast at 
Hazelshaugh to a moment the recoUection of which 
stabbed her. 

She had been reading to herseif the "Rhyme of 
the Duchess May," and he took up the book when 
she was out. One or two lines Struck even his un- 
poetic fancy, and he asked her on her return whether 
she thought such a tale possible, would she, for ex- 
ample, have dared death like the duchess? 

"I hope so," she had replied. "A woman who 
could not die so would not deserve life." 

**Then for svich a Duchess's sake I could envy 
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Sir Guy," he answered, looking straight into her 
eyes. 

She saw herseif and him while he could still use 
honeyed phrases, and she was füll of radiant belief 
in him ; she thought of herseif and him now, on this 
miserable moming when she knew him for what he 
was. 

The mind is never so wayward as during grief. 
Perhaps it is the rarity of happiness that makes it 
so absorbing; certainly our thoughts seldom play 
truant in moments of delight. But in seasons of 
distress, who does not know how they wander? We 
seem to let the reins drop from slack fingers, that 
in brighter hours would make the steed ciirvet 
proudly, answering to the curb. 

With no connecting link that she could trace, 
there came suddenly to Alice a meraory of her 
childhood. She saw again the drawing-room at the 
Red Hall, with the low sun shining on her father's 
kindly face, as he sat in an arm-chair by the fire. 
She saw herseif, in a short, print frock, the rosebud 
pattem on which was distinct in her mind's eye, 
Standing before him to recite a newly-leamt poem, 
while Aunt Jane looked over her spectacles and 
paused in her knitting to listen. 

She recoUected the anxiety to do well that al- 
most made her fail, and the happy certainty of Com- 
ing praise with which she repeated the concluding 
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lines. Her aunt applauded, her father kissed her, 
and Said, with his hand under her chin, 

"Wonderful ideas, these, to put into your head. 
I suppose my little lassie expects just such a lover 
to come for her some day!" 

"If the lover that comes is not such a one as 
that, I will not have him, father," she replied. 

"Then I think you'll be Miss Percy all your life,'* 
he answered, laughing. 

The poem was the Swan's Nest, and only too 
well did she remember now the description of the 
knight — 

•* I will have a lover 
Riding on a steed of steeds. 
He shall love me without guile." 

Tears brought her the relief that only expression 
of a sorrow can give, and then she began to think 
of action. She was no sentimentalist, to cherish her 
grief and feed it with self-pity. The Percy blood 
was strong and healthy, and romance, a different 
thing from sentiment, is the nurse of heroism. 

Her first idea was to give her husband the 
letter, in the hope that some sign of regret might 
soften her towards him. This, on second thoughts, 
appeared a breach of confidence, and she could only 
determine to do her duty to him, as best she might 
She knew that her father-in-law had not meant to 
be unkind, but it seemed a refiuement of cruelty to 
^id her, a wife, speak to another of her husband's 
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faults. Surely, when that sentence was penned, the 
writer had forgotten to whom he was addressing it 
And yet, if she did not act upon it, some further 
complication might ensue, for which she would be 
responsible. "Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra," 
she would do that duty, too, as tenderly as she knew 
how. 

It added to her pain that Ainsworth was un- 
usually gentle and considerate that evening. Would 
it have lessened it, had she known that he was 
thereby soothing his conscience, which rebuked him 
for spending the aftemoon with Mrs. Brabazon? 

Captain Harcourt, when first appealed to, utterly 
refused to be again the medium of communication 
between the two AinsworthS, but a very brief State- 
ment of the case made him retract his refusal. 

To help Alice he would have done a far harder 
thing than was now asked of him, and he saw at a 
glance that help was promptly needed. 

Neglected bills for forgotten articles, sent in 
afresh when the tradesmen saw Ainsworth's mar- 
riage in the papers; bills for needless luxuries 
ordered within the last few months; a jeweller's ac- 
count for a bracelet that shone on Maud's round 
arm, debts contracted in one or two luckless racing 
ventures — all these and more poured in on Harcourt, 
and were discussed by him patiently. 

In spite of his vexation, Ainsworth was forced to 
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allow to his wife that he could not have been In 
.better hands. 

She, anxious to comply with her father-in-law's 
wish, resolved that if another day passed without her 
meeting Captain Harcourt, she would write to him. 

There was no need, for when taking a walk that 
afternoon she saw him going moodily along in the 
direction of his club, and hurried across the road to 
speak to him. 

The kind face brightened at so unwonted an 
advance, and Harcourt tried not to assent too 
eagerly when she asked him, if he was not engaged, 
to come home with her. 

Till they were in the drawing-room they talked 
safe common-places, biU seated there, Alice began 
nervously, 

"I wanted to see you about Robertos afFairs, but 
I hardly know how to say what I have to say; it 
seems so wrong of me to discuss the subject at all." 

"I can quite understand your feeling, but you 
know I have no object in the matter but to serve 
him and you. Indeed you may trust me." 

It flashed across Alice's memory that her aunt 
thought this man deserving of trust, and it seemed 
to her the verdict was a right one. 

The grave countenance, the calm eyes, the even 
voice were surely indications of a reliable character. 
She would take him at his word, and so he, who 
was in all honesty endeavouring to make his thoughts 
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accord with his guarded manner, won his first 
reward. 

'*My father-in-law and I have exchanged letters, 
but Robert does not know about them," she con- 
tinued hesitatingly. "I thought it hard he should 
have to speak, even to an old friend Hke you." 

**So it is. Pray teil me just as much or as little 
as you like; spare yourself any pain you can," he 
replied, answering more her tone than her words. 

"Mr. Ainsworth told me his reasons — " She 
paused, and her Up quivered. 

"I know something of them also." 

"Do you?" Alice looked at him with fear in her 
eyes. She trembled to think that anyone eise 
should know of her husband's fault. His answer 
comforted her. 

"I know that on previous occasions Robert has 
been careless, like most men, and for some reason 
or other there has been great bittemess in his 
father's mind." 

"Ah! Mr. Ainsworth wished me to say to you, 
to caution you — I mean he is very anxious that this 
settling should be an accurate and complete one. 
Robert is so forgetful about accounts." 

"I understand; I will do all I can to make it so; 
do not grieve yourself further." 

Harcourt rose as he spoke, pitying with all his 
heart the shame-faced woman before him; he had 

Two Taks of MarrUd Liff, IL 8 
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never leverenced her more than when sbe raised faer 
brimining eyes to his, and Said simply, 

"Good-bye, and thank you. You are a real 
friead, and we both owe you much." 



l 
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CHAPTER VI. 



« 



We sow in smSes, we women. Thuswereap,— 
But oh I to see us eaming our reward 
Might make the fiends laugh, or God's angels weep. 

" Thank Heaven a day will come, will come no doubt, 
To drop the curtain, tum the fbotlights low. 
And teil the people that the play's played out, 
The actors gone to rest. They'll sleep well so." 

M. C. S. 

It was a sore trial at this time to Alice that she 
could not write fully to her father and aunt. She 
shrank from even hinting to them that she was not 
happy, and eveiy sentence she penned had to be 
carefuUy considered, lest she should betray herseif 
to those loving eyes. The deception was kindly, 
but it added to her burdens. 

But when at last Mr. Ainsworth settled all the 
debts that were so terrible to her — when she knew 
there was nothing further to vex her husband, she 
determined to make one more effort to secure hap- 
piness. She beheved that he had once loved her> 
she would try to bring that love to light in their 
daily life — try, not timidly, as at first, but frankly, 
as ä wife should. 

Extemals have a wonderful influence over us, 

8» 
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and surely, therefore, the charms of a pretty room, 
a bright fire, a comfortable chair, and the consdous- 
ness of having eaten a good dinner, ought to dis- 
pose a man to kindliness, even though th^ com- 
panion of the hour were less pleasing than Alice. 
But while in some men rest and comfort incline the 
mind to be more delicately S)anpathetic, in others 
they only cause intense laziness. Those who have 
watched the sleepy eyes of a ruminating animal will 
not fail to recognise the same expression on certain 
human faces. Such a one was Ainsworth's; there- 
fore, the first allusion to matters of fact broke in 
rudely on his vacuous repose, and he did not reflect 
that, except in the evening, his wife had few op- 
portunities of speaking to him. 

To do him justice, he showed no open resentment, 
but to a woman's perceptions the bored tone of his 
voice was sufficiently discouraging. Determined not 
to be too easily baffled, Alice laid aside her work, 
and knelt down at his side. 

"If you would but promise, Robert, to teil me 
about money-matters in fiiture, and not keep me so 
ia the dark. I am not a baby, you know, dear." 

**0h! ril promise anything you like, if you'll 
only talk no more of that confounded money. I'm 
sick of it." 

"Well, I won't after to-night, if you'll give me 
that promise. I do so want our home to be a happy 
pne, Robert, and how can that be without confidence? " 
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"Good gracious! Isn't it happy, then? It seems 
to me to be all right. What on earth are you driv- 
ing at, Alice?" 

She looked at him eamestly for a moment, and 
answered quietly, 

"Nothing. I didn*t mean to bore you. Give 
me a kiss, and then TU leave you in peace." 

"There then. What a child you are!" said he, 
barely touching her hair with his Ups, ere the rumi- 
nating process commenced again, and she rose and 
resumed her work. 

She thought of an American story she once read, 
in which a wife passes over all her husband's fail- 
ings, because "he doesn't understand," and her 
patience is rewarded when he is d)ring by a gleam 
of füll sympathy. 

She saw clearly that her dreams of perfect com- 
panionship were to her husband quite incomprehen- 
sible, and she asked herseif whether, like the Ameri- 
can heroine, she could Hve alone bravely, and without 
complaint. She doubted her own powers of en- 
durance, and her heart sank as she remembered that 
in another year the — th must leave England, and 
she would be thrown more than ever on her own 
resources. 

As an immediate result of this train of ideas, she 
began to appear more frequently in society, On her 
airival in Dublin, her own quiet drawing-room had 
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p^'a Pleasanter to her than any other, büt now she 
^^aged to be among her fellow-creatures. 

Ahere were no endearing associations, no sun- 
^^^'^y memories, to make the sofa, the books, the 
very tea-table, companions. 

^n the contrary, the white and gold of the wall 
paper, the bright newness of her wedding presents, 
S^ve a chilly air to the whole apartment, so that, 
aiter hours of solitude, a ghostly Sensation used to 
creep over her, and she feit as though light-hearted 
Alice Percy had been changed into a lay figure in a 
gaudy Show. 

Hitherto she had rather avoided the Redmaynes, 
dreading lest she should betray her unhappiness to 
them, "but now the craving for sympathy was too 
strong to be withstood, and she sought them out 
Mrs. Redmayne, who guessed shrewdly at the cause 
of the change, took no notice of it, but told her she 
looked ill, and counselled her to go out more than 
she had done. 

Her piain speaking probably hurt less than a 
half-veiled phrase might have done. 

"We all know Captain. Ainsworth's not a veiy 
domestic character," said she. "Some men are not, 
and they can't help it, any more than they can 
change the colour of their eyes. But you should 
act accoxdingly, if you are wise." 

**How, Mrs. Redmajme? I can't alter the colour 
öf my eyes; but, I suppose, being a woman, I am 
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expected to change my character. Is that what you 
mean?" 

**Ah, my dear, when you are older you won't 
speak so bitterly. You'U see that women are ex- 
pected to suit themselves to their husbands, just be- 
cause they can change, and the men can't. Don't 
poets talk of a woman being like ivy on a tree?" 

"Yes; but the tree supports the ivy, and lets it 
cling." 

"And if he isn't a scoundrel, a man will help 
his wife in any real trouble. The tree may be sound 
at the heart, though the bark is a little rough. You 
don't mind my talking to you, I hope, my dear?" 

"You know I don't. But, the truth is, I can't 
see deep into things. I never could solve any 
problem, and masculine motives and ideas remain a 
complete problem to me." 

"I know nothing about problems. Money wasn't 
very plentiful in my home, and there were too many 
of US for much education. But I have leamt some \ 
of the knowledge one picks up in everyday life, and i 
Dick has taught me a good deal. I think men come | 
out much better in great things than in small." J 

"But, Mrs. Redmayne, life is made up of little 
things, not great ones." 

"And the little ones are our work, and the great 
ones for the men to do. That's division of labour. 
My dear, when you want to have a chat over trifles, 
come to me, or to some other woman, and don't 
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bother your Üusband with them. We undersUnd 
each other, and when the men don't understand, 
they mostly set us down as idiots." 

"That's not a complimentary estimate of thcir 
discemment, I must say " exdaimed Alice, laughing 
in spite of her sore heart. 

"Oh, I don't think it's very bad. They're made 
so, you know. And now, are you comii^ to the 
aooth's ball?" 

"I think noL I know none of the officers, and 
it seems so odd to go." 

"Not a bit. The one regiment asks the other, 
no matter whether you know any of them or not, 
Your husband does. You ought to go out." 

"Why, is that a duty too?" 

"Of course it is. A bright young thing likc you 
ought to enjoy it, and meeting other folk is good for 
you. Eesides, your husband will like to see you 
getting on welL You sbouldn't be always mopiog 
at home." 

"Very well, I will do this immediate duty, and 
accept the invitation." 

"That's right Put on your prettiest dress, and 
look your best for the credit of the — th; and give 
nie your advicc about my get-up, will you?" 

"May I? I should like to help you if I can; 
you are so good to mc." 

"Then come to-morrow inoming, and ni wear 
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exactly what you bid me, for Fve no time to fidget 
over my dress." 

It was a kindly offer, made more for the sake of 
interesting Alice than on account of the well-worn 
silk in which good Mrs. Redmayne appeared on 
State occasions. 

When her numerous children were in bed that 
night, she set about securing her husband's good Of- 
fices for her favourite. 

"Dick, put down that novel and listen. You're 
going to dance at the 200th's ball." 

"The deuce I am! Whafs that for?" 

"Because I want you to pay all the attention you 
can to Mrs. Ainsworth." 

"Mrs. Ainsworth "again! Really, PoUy, you^re 
quite crazy about that girl!" 

"And I expect you to be the same. Seriously, 
Dick, Captain Ainsworth's a fooU" 

"Your language is strong, but the idea is by no 



means new." 



"Well, but his wife is very far from being a 
fool." 

"So much the worse for her." 

"Quite so; but she wants friends sadly." 

"Isn't she rather romantic?" 

"She's young, and has read more poetry than 
you and I could manage in our whole lives. But, 
Dick, she wants wisdom, everyday wisdom, such as 
you taught me, dear, and she has no way of leam- 
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ii^; it, except by experience; that's liard on a pretty 
young thing likc her, Dick," 

"And so my good old wife wishes me to try to 
help her. Of course I will, Polly, if a chance occurs, 
only I can't exactly take her and preach to her as I 
did to you," 

"No, but you know just what I sbould likc you 
to do — drop au occasional bit of practica! sense 
when you are talking to her; show her that there 
may be good where she doesn't see it. No one can 
do it better than you." 

"That's right; always admiiiister a tittle sugar to 
your obedient husband. I'll put myself down for as 
many square dances as Mrs. Ainsworth chooses, I 
Buppose you don't expect me to waUz?" 

"On the whole perhaps I had better say no; it 
migbt make her less friendly if you did," said Mrs. 
Redmayne smihng, for she knew that her worthy 
I)ick'i po\\ers in that line were about on a par with 
her oivii. 

Redmayne kept his word on the night of the 
ball, and not unwillingly, for his kindly heart was 
touched by the sight of the fair face and timid eyes 
of his wife's friend. 

The Aiiisnorths had just entered the roora when 
he Erst obstrved them, and Alice was mentally com- 
pariiig the pleasant httle ball-room at Hurlborough 
with this greai Hall and increasing crowd. She was 
".arcety ai bei ease in the midst of these blazing 
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juniforms, and the vivid colouring of the ladies' 
dresses seemied to be heightened by the glittering mili- 
taiy decorations on the walls. She turned to her 
husband, and, as too often happened when she ad- 
•dressed him now, a doubting expression crossed her 
face. 

"By Jove! Polly," exclaimed Redmayne to his 
.wife, "I shouldn't like you to look at me in that sort 
of way. She's Hke a scared childl" 

"It's pitiful, dear, isn't it?" repHed she, pressing 
the stout arm on which she dearly loved to lean. 

"Poor little thing! she certainly wants more cou- 
rage. I'U go and speak to her at once. You're all 
right in this comer, I suppose?" 

"Yes. Mind you bring her here between the 
.dances." 

Before Redmayne could edge his way through 
the crowd, he saw the pale face light up with a 
smile of welcome, and the next instant Mrs. Ains- 
worth was Coming towards him on Captain Har- 
court's arm. 

"I am forestalled, Mrs. Ainsworth. I was trjdng 
to get at you. You will give me a quadrille or two, 
I hope?" 

"Certainly," said Alice, who liked the homely 
;nanners of the Speaker. "The next one, if that 
will do." 

"And No. 8 besides, please. My wife is over 
there, and hopes you'll join her between the dances; 
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and you must make me useful if you want ices. 
That is, if you are not better engaged." 

"Thank you, I will. I know so few people that 
I am not likely to dance much." 

"Don't be too sure, Mrs. Ainsworth," said Har- 
court. "And Redma)me isn't to monopolize the ices 
either, it isn't fair." 

"We will share them, then," replied Redmayne. 
"Are you really going to rush into that awful vortex 
of dancers? IVe seen one spill already." 

"I don't know. Ask Captain Harcourt," answered 
Alice, glancing up at her partner. 

"We are going to try," said he. "It is difficult, 
though, to dance in a Dublin room, the natives are 
so frightfully energetic at it. Just look at that couple, 
for instance; I hope the pace may kill them soon. 
I suppose it's the national impetuosity breaking out. 
One half expects to see some of them go off into a 
jig, and begin to flourish shillelaghs." 

"Yet you are going into the thick of the battle, 
and mean to risk Mrs. Ainsworth's dress in it." 

"My dear fellow, I like dancing. There, that 
tearing Irishman has subsided. Let us try this small 
circle while he's getting his breath." 

Harcourt was a perfect dancer, and as Alice had 
a good ear, which made up for her want of practice, 
she soon found herseif floating round the room with 
more ease, and quite as much pleasure, as at her 
first ball 
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Redmayne went back to bis wife's side, and they 
watched the dancers from a Step on which the seats 
were placed. 

Apparenüy a thought Struck them simultaneously, 
ifor they looked at each other, and then he asked 
gravely — 

"Does she ever laugh as merrily when she's with 
her husband?" 

"Dick, how could she? Did her husband ever 
talk in bis life as Captain Harcourt can?" 

"Does an ass sing?" said Redmayne, between 
whom and Ainsworth there was no love lost. "All 
the same, PoUy, as Providence has let her marry the 
one man, and not the other, it's a great pity she 
should have so many opportunities of contrasting 
them." 

"I know, I know; but oh, Dick, you'U make m^ 
very angry if you think any barm of those two. 
She is such an innocent child, and he " 

"Is the finest fellow I know. You don't need 
to teil me what old Harcourt is," replied Redmayne, 
who had seen bis friend tried as only Service tries 
a man. "Far be it from me to think any barm. 
Tm only sorry for them both." 

"So am L But, Dick, look across there. That 
is the worst part of the whole business." 

"It is indeed," he answered — as well he might. 

Captain Ainsworth was Standing opposite to 
them, eager, and even nervous, and was speaking 
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low and rapidly to his partner in the pauses of ihe 
dance. She, it is needless to 'say, was Maud 
Brabazon, splendid in black and crimson, Tich 
diTysanthemums in her hair and at her breast, 
and heavy gold torques on her shapely thioat and 
anns. 

She was certainly a royal-looking woman at a 
distancc. Her stately figure and peculiarly smootb 
gait could not fail to attract attention; it was only 
closer Observation that detected the evtdence of an" 
uneasy mind in the slightly conatrained mouth and 
restless eye. To-night she was at her best, for she 
delighted in balls, and she knew that Ainswortb 
was right when hc said eamestly — 

"You are looking süperb." 

She was accustomed to this outspoken admira- 
tion, and it did not displease her. That Harconrt 
was incapable of anything of the kind, provoked 
her, while, at the same time, it made his society 
more attractive. 

Sh« feit dimly that his rcticence implied a cer- 
tain respect due to her womanhood which was 
wanting in the men who praised her so openly. 
Yet she was fiill of contra dictions, and longed for 
power to rouse him out of his undisturbed, courteous 
ca\m. These feelings were now intensified a him- 
dredfold, for the passion of jealousy was added to 
them— jealousy of the only woman who possesaed 
tlie power she so desired. 
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Of late Maud had begun to weary of her life; 
its gay successes no longer sufficed her, and she 
was growing impatient of its emptiness and deceit. 
She had dressed herseif with extreme care for the 
200th's ball, craving more restlessly than ever for 
some attention from the only man whose good 
opinion she prized. It seemed to her ill-regulated 
heart that, winning that, she would be in some 
degree raised in her own self-esteem. She saw 
him, before she had been five minutes in the room, 
talking happily to the girl whose pure life lay so far 
apart from her own. 

Soon afterwards they passed her, and Harcourt 
bowed cooUy, with not the slightest sign of interest 
in his face. Then the devil entered into Maud 
Brabazon. She set her teeth a moment, ere she re- 
marked to Ainsworth carelessly, 

"Those two are great friends. How often do 
you allow Mrs. Ainsworth to dance with the same 
gentleman?" 

She had overshot her mark, as usually happens 
when jealousy feathers the arrow. Ainsworth for 
once shrank from something in her tone, and an- 
swered sharply, 

"It would hardly be fair to give less liberty than 
I take. I don't intend to discuss Mrs. Ainsworth's 
proceedings." 

Maud was awake to her blunder now, and 
though she mentally scored another grudge against 
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her unconscious enemy, she repLed cautiously, and 
before long had more than regained her ground. 
Through all her amusing conversation she never 
missed a chance of watching Harcourt's movements, 
but stxained to its utmost that curious sixth sense 
which eoables a woman to detect the presecce and 
observe the actions of a person apparently beyood 
the reach of her vision. 

It was late in ihe evening when he came up to 
ask her foi a dance — so late that, though she had 
kept a waltz free, a flash of temper made her teil 
him that at this hour her card was füll. 

"I am the loser," he said placidly, but he did 
not sUy to talk to her, and she knew that she had 
destroyed hei own pleasure, as a spoilt child does 
its toy. She saw Harcourt seat himself between 
Alice and Mrs. Redmayne, and fancied that his 
iace wore an expression of rehef Was it possible 
that she, the queen of so many coteries, was to be 
twice slighted in one evening on account of that 
colourless girl? 

Ainswortb's speech raokled yet, and she would 
be revenged. Even as the thought rose, his voice 
was at her ear. 

"Is your card really füll? I hoped I might have 
hiid another chance." 

"Look for yourself then; perhaps it is not quite 
fiUed." 

The unclaimed valse was appropriated, and 
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from that moment Maud exerted herseif to the 
utmost, and her partners said she had never been 
more fascinating. 

With Ainsworth she never failed to pass and 
repass a certain corner, where Alice, growing tired, 
sat still, and he was either too careless or too in- 
fatuated to remark the manoeuvre. Mrs. Redmayne 
was gone down to supper, a serious undertaking 
with her, and, to Alice's horror, Mrs. O'Leary took 
the vacant place. As though this had not been 
enough, Mrs. O'Gorman, who had already accosted 
her twice, took up her Station close by. Her loud 
remarks were as audible as ever, for in Heu of 
stooping towards Alice, she pitched her voice higher, 
and her victim, while she Ustened, feit in every 
nerve Mrs. O'Leary's look of undisguised amuse- 
ment. 

"There are some very striking-looking people 
here to-night," began the latter. "Do you admire 
many of them?" 

"There are a good many pretty faces, I think, 
and some of the dresses are very handsome." 

"Handsome, did ye say!" broke in the other 
lady, "I call them splendid. Ye'U agree with me, 
Mrs. O'Leary, there niver was a finer ball given by 
any regiment before." 

"Really, Mrs. O'Gorman, my memory isn't equal 
to such an assertion." \ 

"Then take my word for it. Your regiment 
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will find it hard to beat this, Mrs. Ainsworth. I 
hear though there's a lot of rieh young men in it. 
Is that true, me dear?" 

This, like a stage aside, was so distinct that 
Alice was provoked into as clear a reply. 

"I have no idea. My husband never talks of 
his brother-officers' affairs." 

"Quite right, Mrs. Ainsworth, she needs setting 
down," whispered Mrs. O'Leary; "I daresay your 
husband thinks more of the ideal than of such a 
thing as money, eh?" 

"Perhaps he does; it is certainly more attractive," 
Said Alice, rall)dng at this attack, which was made 
with a jaunty air of self-satisfaction. 

Her other tonnentor left her no breathing time, 
for she chimed in with a fresh question. 

"Isn't Captain Harcourt there the heir to a 
peerage? They teil me he's a man with fine pro- 
spects. My Blanche says he's a man of taste too; 
he danced with her once at the Castle last Thurs- 
day." 

"It's only a baronetcy, Mrs. O'Gorman." 

"Oh, but there are some fine baronetcies too. I 
daresay his is a good one. There's Captain Ains- 
worth with that proud-looking woman in black again; 
I alwa)rs forget her name. You shouldn't let him 
dance so often with her." 

^*I think you are much too good to him, Mrs. 
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Ainsworth; he is quite the talk of the room to-night," 
simpered Mrs. O'Leary. 

Poor Alice looked up and remained silent. The 
crowd had diminished by this time, and in a window 
opposite stood Maud, flushed and beautiful, listening 
to three gentiemen, each pleading for one more 
dance. She raised her eyes, looked Alice füll in 
the face, and tuming to Ainsworth, held out her 
hand for him to button her glove, while she dismissed 
the others with a bow. Alice saw her speak, and 
indicate Mrs. O'Gorman with the slightest possible 
tum of her fan, saw her husband glance angrily 
across the room, and then the lights grew dim, the 
hot air seemed to choke her, and for the first time 
in her life she fainted. She came to herseif in the 
cloak-room, where her husband had laid her on a sofa. 

"What on earth made you stay in the heat so 
long, Alice? Why didn't you come away sooner, in- 
stead of making a scene?" 

"Well, sir," interposed the maid, laying a wet 
handkerchief on AUce's forehead, "them fainting-fits 
do come on sudden, I know it myself." 

"Do they? Then how long do they take to 
go off? Are you better, Alice? — can you sit up?" 

She tried to obey, but feil back. 

"It's no manner of use hunying her, sir," said the 
girl again, indignantly. "111 look after the poor lady, 
if you can't wait." 

Harcourt was in the passage near the door, and 

9* 
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as he heard this coUoquy, he turned sharply away, 
with a smothered oath. Running downstairs, he sought 
for Mrs. Redmayne, and speedily brought her to the 
cloak-room, to Ahce's intense relief. 

"Isn't she fit to go home yet?" asked Ainsworth 
presently. "I suppose I must take her." 

"You needn't disturb yourself, Captain Ains* 
worth," replied Mrs. Redmayne stiffly. "Dick and I 
will gladly take Charge of your wife. If I had been 
at hand, this wouldn't have happened. Come, my 
dear, Dick will get a cab in a minute, and we'll take 
you home." 

Ainsworth feit himself set aside; his wife passed 
him without a word; Harcourt hurried away to call 
a cab, while the Redmaynes assisted her downstairs, 
and as he tumed back into the ball-room, the last 
beseeching strains of the valse were dying away, 
and Maud saw that her spell was broken for that 
night. 

Alone with Mrs. Redmayne, Alice fairly gave 
way, and poured out on her motherly Shoulder the 
disappointments, fears, and hopes that had oppressed 
her. The worthy soul did not leave her tili she had 
soothed and comforted her, encouraging her in the 
belief that a little life, which she now knew had been 
entrusted to her, might be the means of brightening 
her home. 

. There were tears in Mrs. Redmayne's own eyes 
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as she talked matters over with her husband when 
she reached her lodgings in the early dawn. 

"Indeed, whatever I may say to her, my real bc- 
lief is that things will go from bad to worse. A man 
that's unkind to a woman isn't likely to be gentle to 
a child." 

"Ainsworth will never be gentle to anyone." 
"You're always hard on him, Dick. There must 
be some good in him, if one could only get at it, 
but how that little wife of his is to do it, I don't 
know. Well, Tm glad, for her sake, that I went to 
the ball, otherwise Td call myself an old goose. I 
feel as if I hadn't been in bed for a week, and it's 
almost time to get up." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

There are sorrows, 

Where of necessity the loul must be 

Its own Support. 

Wallenstein. 

Alice was so wora out that she did not leave her 
room for a couple of days, during which her hus- 
band tried, in a blundering sort of way, to make 
amends for his past neglect. Shyly and hesitatingly, 
she told him of the prospect before her, and his 
compunction increased. 

He even submitted quietly to one or two curt 
remarks from Mrs. Redmayne, and so far moUified 
her that she told Dick that she "thought the man 
really had a conscience, and that he knew he had 
made an idiot of himself." 

Alice wisely refrained from making any allusion 
to the night of the ball, and her husband was thank- 
ful to have "got off," as he expressed it to himself, 
"without a row." She was far too thankful for the 
improved condition of affairs to risk disturbing it by 
a hasty word, and for a week or two she enjoyed a 
sort of mental summer. By an effort of will she put 
from her all reflections on the past, and basked in 
the light of such love as she could obtain, though it 
was at best but a veiy paUid ray. 
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For Maud Brabazon, on the contrary, the sky was 
heavy with thunder-clouds. 

Captain Brabazon, in spite of bis apparent care- 
lessness, usually knew pretty well what bis wife was 
about, and told her plainly tbat she must not show 
her ill-will to Mrs. Ainsworth as openly as she had 
been doing. 

"You always used to steer clear of quarreis with 
women, Maud, and you must manage to do Üie same 
still. You're playing your cards worse here than I 
ever knew you do." 

"And you are unusually interested in th^ game, 
I don't see that you stand to win or lose anything 
on it." 

"Yes, I do. I neither know nor care anything 
about Mrs. Ainsworth, but it suits me to be a good 
deal at the — th Mess. You know well enough she 
has friends in the regiment, and one can never say 
how things may be taken up. I won't have any fancy 
of yours interfering with me." 

This admitted no reply, nor did Maud dare in- 
quire what had occurred to provoke the rebuke. 
"Friends in the regiment;" yes, she had leamt that. 
It seemed as though again and again she were to 
find her wishes countered by the only woman she 
had ever hated. Still she could not help acknow- 
ledging to herseif that Alice was not only uncon- 
scious of her offences, but transparently innocent of 
any intention to offend. 
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Just at this time sundry entertainments were 
given at a large country house near Dublin in honour 
bf the marriage of the heir, and to one or other of 
them most of the garrison were invited. The Bra- 
bazons received cards for an afternoon musical party, 
and Maud determined to go, not for the sake of 
listening to the music, but lest it should be thought 
that she had not been asked. In vain she begged 
her husband to let her have a new dress for so 
special an occasion; he absolutely refused, and she 
was forced to appear in what she called her "reserve 
torps."» When money was plentiful, she was apt to 
indulge in fanciful and picturesque costumes, but 
was well aware that because of their peculiarity they 
required to be speedily renewed. She therefore kept 
a dress on hand, ready for any contingency like the 
present, when she could not afford newer attire. It 
was a perfectly-fitting and richly-trimmed black silk, 
and with a handsome Indian shawl and tasteful 
bonnet she looked fully the equal of the most fashion- 
ably-dressed among the visitors. 

Fortunately for those to whom vocal and in- 
strumental tours de force are a weariness of the 
spirit, the grounds of Kilmaley were large, and the 
day was mild and sunny. Captain Harcourt, loung- 
ing about the door of the music-room, observed 
Maud Standing near him, for the moment unattended. 
It Struck him that here was an excellent opportunity 
of speaking to her quietly without going to her house. 
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Undecided as to his course of action after the 
bau, he had avoided meeting her; but he was be- 
coming more and more inclined to attempt some 
interference on Alice's behalf. He heard from Mrs. 
Redmayne that Ainsworth had been of late less in- 
attentive to his wife; but he also knew, though he 
kept the knowledge to himself, that he visited or 
met Mrs. Brabazon almost daily. 

After some of these Interviews, Ainsworth had, 
in fact, passed him in the street, Walking blindly on 
with a pre-occupied air that augured ill for Alice's 
peace. 

Acting on the impulse of the moment, he asked 
Maud to come out and look at the grounds, and she 
assented with a bound of the heart that told her 
how greatly she had feared the possible loss of his 
acquaintanceship. 

StroUing through the grounds they encountered 
many people they knew, among them Mrs. O'Leary, 
who accosted them. She had never called on Mrs. 
Brabazon, but had been introduced to her at some 
party, "just to see," as she told a friend, "what the 
men run after her for." 

"Rather a mistake having this sort of thing in 
March; don't you think so, Mrs. Brabazon?" 

"Perhaps it is, but we all come to it." 

"Of course. One is obliged to follow the 
multitude, but it is certainly to do evil in this case. 
Think of the colds we shall catch," 
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"Is that a necessity?" asked Harcourt. "If so, 
I suppose we have come out to look for ours." 

"You haven't, for you gentlemen are not obliged 
to put on inappropriate garments in honour of a 
wedding that took place a month ago. Now we 
have to present our congratulations in silk, and in 
an east wind," said Mrs. Brabazon. 

"Or velvet," said Mrs. O'Leary. "Have you seen 
Mrs. O'Gorman? she has had that green velvet five 
years to my certain knowledge. There's Miss Grey, 
— with her constant admirer, of course. They say 
he has been paying Miss Lefevre more attention 
than Miss Gray likes. I wonder which of them he'll 
marry? I pity her, whichever it is. Well, I must go 
in to warmer air, though this is mild for March. I 
came out with Major Bellaire, but he saw a lord, so 
he deserted me. I left him quite happy, poor man. 
I daresay we shall meet again; au revoirP 

Maud looked after her with a sneer on her 
handsome face. 

"Isn't there some curse in the Psalms on him 
that goeth up and down tale-bearing among the 
people? David must have seen some Jewish O'Leary 
when he wrote it." 

"You are harder on women than you used to 
be," replied Harcourt. 

"Am I? Surely you don't defend that one?" 

"Not I; I think her entirely objectionable. But 
my accusation is true, is it not?" 
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Something unwonted in the tone of his voice 
warned her, and she retorted quickly, 

"No, I am not harder on women. Of course 
one occasionally hates a woman, just as one oc- 
casionally respects a man." 

"Perhaps the hatred is oftener undeserved of 
the two." 

"Perhaps; but I question if a man can possibly 
judge of that." 

He walked on silently so long that Maud grew 
impatient. 

"How very absent you are to-day! What are 
you thinking about?" 

"Of a very difficult question, in which you can 
help rae if you choose." 

"I will if I can. What is it?" 

"How am I to touch the kindly side of a woman's 
nature?" 

"That's a stränge question, and the answer must 
depend on what you want from her. Do you really 
find it so difficult to do?" asked Maud, glancing at 
the resolute face beside her. 

"I hope it may not prove so. I want her to do 
herseif justice, by acting on her best, not her worst, 
impulses. I want her to use her power and know- 
ledge of the world in behalf of a woman who has 
neither." 

"Ahl on behalf of a woman. And in what way 
is she to do all this?" 
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"Very simply. She has only to forbid a fool to 
add to bis folly," said Harcourt; and then feared 
that he had irretrievably spoilt bis case. It was un- 
pardonable to teil sucb a woman tbat admiration of 
her was folly in any man. For a moment be re- 
gretted bis Quixotism; but baving broken one lance 
he could not abandon the combat. When Mrs. 
Brabazon spoke, her voice trembled slightly. 

"What is to be this woman's reward if she 
agrees to, do as you wisH?" 

"Reward! — the approval of her own conscience, 
and the satisfaction of knowing she has given hap- 
piness to a creature that never harmed her." 

"Conscience! A pretty comforter, truly! Don't 
play with me, sir. Finish your tale as Nathan 
ended bis." 

Harcourt knew bis ground now, and he faced 
her as he replied — 

"No, Mrs. Brabazon — for David did value the 
ewe lamb. The cases are hardly parallel." 

"How do you know the value of a caprice to me?" 

"I do not know. But I know this — that you are 
a woman whom Nature meant to be above caprices. 
And this special caprice cannot be worth very much 
to you." 

"You mean Captain Ainsworth's society? Yet 
you think it worth a great deal to bis wife." 

"She cannot measure bim as you do. And your 
toy is her ewe lamb." 
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"You plead well — for her. And you do not 
think your request costs me anything?" 

"Plainly, no! Come, Mrs. Brabazon, you and I 
know enough of the world to speak frankly. What 
pleasure can a clever woman like you find in his 
Society for its own sake?" 

"Sketch him for me, that I may see if you 
understand the particular charm in him that makes 
me talk to him." 

The dark eyes were watching Harcourt keenly, 
but he did not hesitate. 

"Gk)od-looking, can turn a pretty compliment of 
a certain kind, and can bowl straight enough. Is a 
very fair soldier, and can ride like the devil. That's 
the man." 

^^And IS Alice Percys hushand! Cecil Harcourt, 
you think that man a fool, and you are right, but 
you yourself are blind and duU when you try to 
read a woman's motives, or move a woman's heart!" 

The Speakers were Standing where a vista had 
been cut through the dense bushes of a shrubbeiy, 
and they could see far across fields shining in the 
tender-tinted bloom that belongs to early spring 
alone. Harcourt, always sensitive to the influences 
of nature, and thinking at the moment of Alice, feit 
the sudden dumb yearning for repose that is familiär 
to every woman, but rarely touches a man. It 
softened his face, and Maud, a tide of conflictin^ 
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passions surging in her heart, checked her angry 
Speech as she looked at him. 

"Could you not find some more cheering motive 
than conscientious satisfaction?" she asked slowly. 
**! like the approval of others better than my own. 
Why did you not ask this as a personal favour, f<»- 
instance?" 

''I should have thought the request in that form 
an impertinence. I make it on the simple ground 
of right." 

"You were not such a stickler for right in the 
pleasant days when I knew you first." 

"That may be; but, Mrs. Brabazon, I am going 
to be still more frank with you. Not a syllable of 
this conversation shall pass my lips again, and there- 
fore I ask you why you have alluded more than once 
to our first acquaintance with each other? Why 
you chose to amuse yourself with the society of a 
conceited youngster, as I was then, I have no idea. 
I never grudged you that caprice." The smile on 
his face made these words more kindly. "I remem- 
ber once writing you a note that contained some 
very boyish nonsense, and I was once guilty of 
stealing a glove, but I can remember no other in- 
discretion. Why do you talk as though I had in 
some way forgotten myself?" 

Maud was white to her lips, she had not been 
prepared for this, and the flimsy pretences in which 
she hid unpleasant truths from herseif were being 
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torn away. For an instant she thought of confronting 
him with the tnith, and confessing that that note lay 
in her desk still. She had pride enough to refrain, 
but she clenched her hands under her shawl as she 
replied, 

"It is ^faqon de parier, I did not mean you to 
regard it as an accusation. As to the why, I sup- 
pose it is because I am a humbug." 

"Then don't be one. With your beauty and wit, 
you might surely choose to be your better seif. As 
I Said when I began, do yourself justice, and forgive 
my piain speaking." 

"You don't need my forgiveness. But I havö 
listened to more from you than I ever tolerated from 
any human being. I think I have eamed the right 
to speak too. Do you suppose I cannot read your 
motive in all this? I am sharper-eyed than you are. 
Would you have pleaded with me on behalf of any 
woman but Alice Ainsworth? Would you have 
pleaded even for her, unless you loved her?" 

It was Harcourt's tum to wince now, but though 
the piain phrase Struck him with positive pain, his 
steady eyes held hers without faltering. 

"You have bome much from me, as you say, and 
I can best repay you by trusting you. FU answer 
your question honestly, believing that you will not 
betray me. Do you remember the breakfast at 
Hazelshaugh? If I had not been too indolent to 
act on my first impulse, I might perhaps have been 
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happier than I am now. I have never seen a woman 
so near my ideal as Mrs. Ainsworth, but I was too 
late, you see." 

"I see, and I am sorry for her," said Maud, 
whose heart smote her as she remembered her own 
share in the delay. 

"As to that, neither you nor I can judge. But, 
Mrs. Brabazon,' you must not misunderstand me« 
You are the only human being to whom I shall ever 
make this confession." 

"And you think you can go on meeting her, as 
you must do in the regiment, and that neither she 
nor anyone eise wiU find you out?" 

The resolute face wore a proud smile as Harcourt 
answered, 

"I know it, because — and I have counted the 
cost — on the day that I suspect any complication of 
that sort, my papers go in, and my soldiering is at 
an end." 

Tears were very rare indeed with Maud, but her 
eyes fiUed now, and she held out her hand. 

"You are the only chivalrous man I know. You 
have conquered, and I will do what you asked me, 
and your secret will never be betrayed by me. 
Now go." 

She kept that promise all her life, and no one 
ever knew what an agony of repentance, what vain 
longings, what loathing of her usual existence, racked 
that passionate soul for the next few days. Once, 
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and once only, it found utterance ia a note thät was 
]3ring Qn Harcourt's table when he rctümed irbm 
mess on the follcrwing night 

^'I must ask one favour of you, änd then I shall 
not allude again to what passed yesterday. For 
God's sake try to thipk as kindly of me as you can. 
You do not know what my life is< If anyone would 
credit me, as you did yesterday, with aome good, I \ 
might do better. Do not answcr this in writing, ■ 
I shall know well eiiough whether you judge mfe j 
mercifully. I want help so often. 

"Poor soul," thought Harcourt, as hfc dtopped ^ 
the note into the fire. "How many lifetinies would 
one need to live before one could judge others 
rightly! Who would have thought that reckless ^. 
Maud Brabazon could write such a note as.that! , 
Heaven help us alll I think the anchorites of old . 
had the best of it. I must see her to-mortow some- 
how or other. I suppose we shall all go to hear the *| 
bands, whatever aches and pains we may feel." 

He was right, for to trained actors it becomes a 
necessity to tread the boards. 

Besides, society asks such inconvenient qtidstions 
if one of its favourites breaks througb the usual 
routine, whereas/ if that is duly fulülled, the undia- 
cerning public eye takes show for reality. Maud 
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was in the winter garden as usual, but even her 
skill could not conceal the traces of unwonted suf- 
fering, so she sat down, and said her head ached 
too much for her to move or talk. 

She could hardly keep her lips from quivering 
as she saw Harcourt enter, look round the building, 
and come straight towards her. 

There was hearty friendliness in his voice and 
grasp of the hand as he greeted her. 

"I am sorry to see you looking ill, Mrs. Bra- 
bazon." 

"I have a dreadful headache. I shall go home 
in a little while. Thank you for your answer to my 
note." 

"But I haven't answered it! I came to do so." 

"And your Coming is the answer." 

She could not help one look in his face, and the 
misery in her eyes startled him. 

"I do not know how far I can give you any of 
the help you want, as I do not know the circum- 
stances; but you need never hesitate to ask me if I 
can be of the slightest use to you." 

"You are very good. That promise is of itself 
a help to me." 

"It is your " 

"Do not ask me any questions. I cannot talk 
here or now. I shall go straight home. But perhaps 
some day I shall take you at your word." 

"Pray do. I owe you what help I can give you." 
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"What! Is it a debt then, for Mrs. Ainsworth's 
sake?'* 

"No; I owe it because you have shown yourself 
a generous woman." 

"Thanks. You see I want your kindness for my 
own sake. It is the old leaven, I suppose. Will you 
get me a cab? I really cannot walk home." 

"Certainly. Would you like me to come with 
you? You hardly look fit to go alone." 

"No; but thanks again." 

Harcourt called a cab and placed her in it; but 
though he bid her good-bye with undiminished cor- 
diality, he was glad to be released. That she should 
have any real partiality for him had never occurred 
to him before, and he could only regard the possi- 
bility as both painful and perplexing. 

Happily there was a great deal of pride and 
reasonableness in Maud's character, and he had 
appealed to both qualities. She saw more clearly 
than ever that he possessed merits she had thought 
existed only in fiction. She looked, for almost the 
first time, honestly into her own mind, not shirking 
the task of self-examination. Hidden beneath a 
crust of cynical worldly wisdom, she found better 
impulses, that she had stifled because she dreaded 
the pain they might cause her. The pain might 
betoken keener life, but she had not courage to face 
a continuance of it; better the dead safety of routine 
than the torture of a daily struggle with the evil in- 
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fluenoes round her. Dependent a» she was on her 
husband, she could not attempt to alter her g€neral 
ttsode of iife; in that, chance muit itill be her guide. 
But two things were clear — Harcourt, who had 
provcd him&elf so wise and honest a fri6nd, should 
-find that she wa« worthy of his confidence. With 
him at least she might and would be trüe to herseif. 
She would banish every repiüing thought that only 
lowered her in his cyes, and wore out her spirit in 
a vain rebellion against the inevitable. And she 
would show Ainsworth that she Was weary of him — 
OS in truth was the case. 

These resolutions she carried out unflinchingly; 
and who shall say that such actions are not recom- 
pensed even in this Ufe? 

Harcourt, who guessed th« conflict, esteemed 
Äer fot her victory, and ere the battery sailed for the 
Eait in darly autumn, there existed between these 
two One of those pleasant friendships that, whatever 
the world taay say^ are, and ought to be, possible 
between man and womacL 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Tliare's a sott of wrong that can never be mada up fir." 

Georgs Euot. 

Alice, in her simple unconsciousness of her in- 
fluence on these other lives, was more nearly happy 
during these few weeks than she had been since her 
marriage. It is true she could neither forget her 
father-in-law's letter, nor ignore the unlikeness of 
her husband's mind; but, in her anxiety to forge 
some chain that should bind his affections, she 
reckoned up eagerly every little kindness that might 
form one of its links. 

And Ainsworth wished to appear kind. He had 
coquetted willingly with foUy, but he shrank from 
the cold looks of his immediate circle, and would 
fain have rectified his mistake if it could be done on 
sufficiently easy terms. 

At first he contented himself with spending an 
hour or so by his wife's sofa, and Consulting her 
wishes on trivial matters. For this somewhat mono- 
tonous duty he consoled himself by the visits that 
Harcourt had detected. 

After the party at Kilmaley, this pleasure was 
over. His familiär knock was met at Mrs. Braba- 
zon's door by an unfailing "not at home," and when 
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he saw her in society, he perceived at once a change 
in her manner, not so great as to attract general 
attention, but distinct enough to him. With con- 
summate skill she avoided explanations or reproaches, 
and he, chafing and indignant, ended, as Maud ex- 
pected, by turaing to his wife for consolation. 

"You're a good child, Alice," said he one night, 
after a long silence, during which he watched her 
deft fingers at their work, and thought how haughtily 
Maud had rebuffed him that aftemoon. 

"Am I?" said she, raising her pretty head, and 
wondering why he gazed at her so eamestly. 

"Yes, you're always the same to a fellow, which 
is more than can be said of most of your sex." 

Such a phrase as this was music to Alice's ear, 
and she built on it more than she would have done 
had she known the thought that underlaid it. She 
began to hope that her strongest wish might be ful- 
filled, and that they two might pass their lives 
together with a fair semblance of peace, if not 
love. 

As if this period were to be folded like an idyll 
between tragic pages, she was summoned to the 
Red Hall ere her husband had wearied of his 
new domesticity, or sought for any fresh amuse- 
ment. 

The Squire, unwilling to acknowledge that he 
could no longer face wind and weather, had gone 
about his usual avocations during the bitter gales of 
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an inclement Februaiy. Cold and a low fever had 
so reduced him that, about the middle of March, 
Mrs. Ramsay telegraphed to her niece to come home 
at once. 

She received the message at breakfast, and Ains- 
worth delayed going to the barracks for a few 
minutes to talk it over. He was surprised to see how 
quietly she spoke of all the arrangements which 
would enable her to leave by the aftemoon boat. 
He knew only the surface ripples of his wife's cha- 
racter, and probably even Mrs. Redmayne had seen 
deeper than he into the still waters below. 

The Squire lived for nearly a fortnight after his 
daughter's arrival. He passed away peacefuUy, his 
hand in hers, and his last words were that he was 
going to teil his own Alice that their child was 
worthy of her mother. 

There could only be tender sorrow over the dose 
of a life so füll of the dignity of duty done, and Alice, 
as she laid the pure snowdrops on her father's breast, 
thought they symbolled fittingly the brighter spring 
to which he had gone. 

When the long funeral procession had wound 
darkly down the glen, and the moumers had dis- 
persed, the will was read, and then, with that 
abrupt contrast which is so painful in the midst of 
grief, Mrs. Ramsay and Alice had to discuss the 
future. 

The latter's health, impaired by anxiety' and 
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watching, made it desirable for her to remain awhfle 
ia England, and Walter Percy pmposed that the 
two ladies should continue to reside in the old 
home. 

The young hassar was much changed and im- 
proved, and took his cousin into his confidence, 
tieating her as though she had been his senior by 
niany yeais. His own mother had married again, 
and Walter was by no means inclined to allow his 
stepfather to live at the Hall. He therefoie wished 
Mrs. Ramsay to keep the house in ordcr for him for 
at least a year, so that he could spend his leave 
there, and hoped she would make it a real home 
both for herseif and him. To Alice's private ear 
he confessed that he wanted to be able to nin over 
tliere whenever he could get away from his regiment, 
because of ils vicinity to Hazelshaugh. 

"The fact is, Alice, of couree I shall want to 
settle some day, and I don't tbink I could And a 
nicer wife than Ethel Philips. Ii's a good thing for 
a Percy to many into one of the famihes near at 
hand, and Ethel admires this place awfully. She 
irill have some moncy, I suppose, for her father's 
well olf. Not that it matters," he added, laughing; 
"I should choose £thel, no matter where she came 
from, or whethcr -she had a penny." 

"And do you suppose she is of the same way of 
thitiking?" asked his cousin. 

"It's hardly fair to ask that, Alice — at least, Pve 
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no right to say much about it. But I think she 
is always glad to see me, and she's as true as 
Steel." 

"I am very glad, dear," replied Alice, stroking 
the boy's brown curly hair. "She is a very dear 
girl, and I hope your romance may run smoothly." 

"Thank you," said he, looking up at her; and 
Struck by the sadness of her expression, he added 
— "I wish you'd write to me, Alice dear; Fm not 
such a conceited blockhead as I was, and Fd like 
to know always how you are getting on." 

"So I will, Walter; friends are too precious to 
be neglected, and the old Hall is a fresh tie be- 
tween us. I shall want to hear when you change 
anything." 

"It ought to have been yours, Alice, that's the 
truth. But though I can't alter the entail, I can try 
to carry out your father's schemes for the place, 
Fm glad he talked so much to me about them. I 
shall take to country life, too, after Fve done a year 
or two of foreign Service." 

Walter's proposal was gladly accepted by Mrs. 
Ramsay. It would have been a tenible blow to her 
had she been forced to leave the home where so 
many happy years had slipped away. Her brother's 
death seemed to have aged her in a few days, and 
she was so nervously afraid of being left alone that 
she begged Ainsworth to let his wife zemain at the 
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Hall tili after her confinement, instead of retuming 
to Dublin in a few weeks, as she had planned. 

To this he assented, and in tnith was not sorry 
to retum to his bachelor quarters. 

The unavoidable sameness of home-life oppressed 
him, while the monotony of the Mess did not ofifend 
him as it offended Harcourt. 

The one man lived essentially in the present; 
if the passing moment pleased him, its relations to 
his whole life mattered nothing. The other lived 
his life as a whole, and would fain have wrung some 
tangible good out of each fleeting minute. 

To Alice's great relief, Mrs. Ramsay never sought 
to penetrate the details of her married life. Her 
mind dwelt chiefly on the incidents of her own and 
her brother's childhood, and as she saw that Alice 
appeared contented, she asked nothing, fearing, with 
the sad wisdom of age, that to ask would be to 
court disappointment. 

Quietly and dreamily the summet months passed 
by for the two women. The only visitor they re- 
ceived at the Hall was Ethel Philips, and it was 
soon apparent to Alice that Walter's affection would 
be fuUy retumed. 

Ethel was never weary of coming, and often rode 
over on a sturdy Scotch pony, and spent hours with 
her friends. 

Many a volume was perused under the trees in 
these long summer days, Alice's voice rising mu- 
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sically as she read aloud, while Ethel lay among the 
fems, and Mrs. Ramsay knitted or dozed in a 
sheltered comer. 

It seemed to the reader that her own experience 
was like a lamp shining on the pages. In that new 
light she understood the struggles of troubled souls 
as she had never done before, and leamt from 
their stories lessons that had escaped her untaught 
eyes. 

With painful fellow-feeling she studied "Andrea 
del Sarto," his loyal heart crying out at times, but 
oftener aching silently for want of the love and 
sympathy to gain which he sold himself in vain. 

How pitiful the unfulfilled wish to sit 

" Here by the window with your hand in mine, 
Both of one mind, as married people use 
QuietJy, quietly the evening through." 

How terrible the repellent coldness of Lucrezia's 
frivolous heart! and yet Alice dimly feit that, be- 
cause of that frivolity, Lucrezia's was by far the 
most miserable case. 

Such disappointment as Andrea's she still hoped 
would not fall to her lot, for in her tender dreams 
it seemed as though a child's "waxen touches" must 
soften all asperities, and link father and mother in 
more perfect bonds. How could it be otherwise 
when they should stand together, looking at the de- 
licate life that belonged to both? 

When, therefore one balmy moming, her little 
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daughter was laid on her arm, after the first mo- 
roents of intense deljght were over, Alice drew the 
tiny creature closer, and feil into the deep sieep of 
perfect contentment. It was in September that the 
child was born, and when it was about three weeks 
old a shy, formal note came from Mr. Ainsworth, to 
the effect that if il were in no way inconvenient to 
Mrs. Ramsay, he would like to come and see his 
granddaughter. 

It was curious to observe him when he sat by 
the cradle, where the small treasure lay serenely 
Staring at the pink and white frills over her head. 
Leaning his broad hands on his knees, he stooped 
to watch the httle aimless fingers with a pleasure 
he had never feit in his own son's babyhood, and 
more than once he wiped his spectacles hastily, as 
though some unwonted moisture had dimmed the 
glasses. 

To Alice he was wonderfully kind, trying to 
Step quietiy, and finding gentler tones in his rough 
voice when he spoke to her. 

"You have done me good, child," he said, as he 
bade her good-bye; and her pleasure deepened 
when she reflected that the tiny peace-messenger 
th.it could so soften this mgged nafure must have a 
still hoher power over him who was husband and 
father, 

The October leave season saw Ainsworth, Har- 
court, and Walter at the Hall. Harcourt had as- 
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sented eagerly when asked to be one of the Sponsors, 
and as Ethel was to be another, Walter was deeply 
interested in the christening, and regretted that there 
could be no festivities to celebrate it. 

It was a supf^me moment for Alice when she 
led her husband to the room, from which the nurse 
had been banished, in order that she alone might 
show him their child. Her pretty tenderness touched 
even him, and he kissed her, and said kindly, "Well, 
let US See this wonderful baby;" but, while she lifted 
the little creature gently out of its cradle, his gaze 
was on her only. 

She held it up to him, a world of affection 
trembling through her eyes and parted lips. He 
glanced at it an instant with a sort of curiosity, and 
remarked indiflferently — 

"Hm! I suppose it's like the rest of its kind. I 
never saw such a young specimen before. They're 
ugly little monsters to begin with." 

The eyes widened, and shone something less 
brightly, as Alice said — 

"Won't you take her in your arms, Robert?" 

"Good heavensl I should drop it! I hope you 
never expect me to do that." 

"You will kiss her then, at least?" 

A distinct expression of disgust crossed Ains- 
worth's face. 

**Not for the world! Babies are always in a 
slobbering State that isn't inviting. But TU kiss 
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you, if you like. Why, what's the matter, Alice? 
You're not strong yet. Here, sit down." 

He guided her to a chair, and she gasped 
out — 

"Call the nurse, and go away." 

"Dear me! she's been so over-excited about your 
Coming, sir. Poor thing! You go away, sir, and let 
me see to her," exclaimed the nurse as she caught 
up the child, and hastily opened the window. 

"It's only my heart beating," whispered Alice, 
when Ainsworth had been persuaded to leave the 
room, and then she lay down, and did not speak for 
some time. 

When she roused herseif, her first words were, 
"Nurse, bring me my child!" and over the sleeping 
face she shed the bitterest tears she had ever 
known. 

She fancied that her manner was unchanged 
when she resumed her place in the drawing-room, 
but Harcourt detected a diiference. He had seen 
her go upstairs on her joyous errand, and the re- 
marks that Ainsworth made when he came down 
again gave him a tolerably correct idea of what had 
taken place. 

His suspicions were confirmed after the christen- 
ing, when the young mother was smilingly receiving 
the good wishes of the party, with the child in her 
arms. Ethel stooped and kissed the baby, and Ains- 
worth immediately exclaimed, 
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"How in the world can you do that, Miss 
Philips? Td as soon kiss a frog — the creature 
squirms so abominably." 

The girl made a laughing reply, but Harcourt 
saw the mother's eyes flash. Taking a pure white 
rosebud from a vase near him, he tumed to her. 

"May I put a flower into the little lady's hand? 
It looks appropriate, and I have carefully picked off 
the thorns." 

"Fm afraid she won't hold it long," replied Alice, 
brightening visibly. 

"Never mind, it looks pretty for the moment," 
Said he, placing the bud between the dimpled fists; 
then, suddenly, he kissed one of them, and said, in 
a low voice, **God bless you, little Cecil, you are to 
be called by your second name, I know. I shall 
expect to be kept well up in my godchild's history, 
Mrs. Ainsworth." 

Alice's face was radiant as she looked at him. 

"I will try not to bore you with too much of it, 
and you may be sure her godfather will be a house- 
hold Word to her." 

Autumn and winter passed with hideous rapidity, 
for the precious days are short indeed to those for 
whom exile is drawing near. 

In January the — ^th were to sail for India, and 
each parting appeared to Alice to tear a piece out 
of her life. - 

Walter, Ethel, her poor old aunt, her father's 
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grave, her beloved glen, had tfiLch to be looked on 
for the last time, and she was often sonrely tempted 
to give way to her fears, and refuse to accompany 
her husband. 

He seemed able to be so happy without her 
that, as far as he was concemed, she might remain 
at home, and spare her child the perilous change of 
climate. On the other hand, her obvious duty was 
to go with him, and she tried to comfort herseif with 
the thought that she would always have her baby to 
love. 

When she paid her farewell visit to the Beeches, 
Mr. Ainsworth gave her an envelope which he de- 
sired her to keep herseif, unopened, tili some day 
when she might be greatly in need of money. 

"If either you or your child were ill, my dear, 
and you wanted to come home in a hurry, then 
open it." 

He did not teil her what sum he had enclosed, 
but the knowledge that she was to some extent in- 
dependent, raised her courage. 

The last few weeks were occupied with the pre- 
paration of her outfit. Every friend gave her ad- 
vice, and each one had a fresh scheme for her. 
One lady, who knew India well, advised her to take 
only clothes for the joumey; another, who said she 
knew it better, insisted that she must take eveiy 
necessary for fumishing. a house. 

Utterly bewildered, she appealed to Mrs. Red- 
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mayne, who pointed out the golden mean, and as- 
sisted her in choosing all that was needful. She 
helped her also to engage a soldier's wife as nurse, 
and, in fact, aided her in the thousand ways in 
which one woman, who has been tried, can help an- 
other who is comparatively new to the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Be thou thine own home, and in thine ownself dwell, 
Inn anywhere; 

And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own home still, still is at home, 
Follow, for he is easy-paced, this snail ; 
Be thine own palace, or the world's thy gaol." 

DONNB. 

The day of departure came at last, and Ireland, 
that had appeared to many a stränge and foreign 
country, became "home," when contrasted with their 
new destination. 

So thought Alice as she stood on the deck of 
the huge troopship, and watched the final prepara- 
tions. The steep shore of Queenstown was at least 
British soil, and there was the music of familiarity 
in even the brogue. 

Her heart was very füll, and the tears had nearly 
forced their way, when a cheery shout from a boat 
caught her ear, and in another moment a light 
figure sprang up the gangway, and Walter was by 
her side. 

"Couldn't get here sooner, Alice, but I never 
meant to let you go without a soul to see you off. 
I wish I were coming too! By Jove! what a jolly 
ship!" 
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The bright face and voice were like a tonic, 
and, thanks to her cousin's presence, Alice kept a 
brave smile on her lips, even when the engines be- 
gan to throb, and he had to leave her Standing 
alone at the side of the vessel. She never forgot 
the scene, new as it was to her — the crowded decks, 
where none betrayed grief save one poor woman, 
who cried piteously; the shore lined with specta- 
tors, the sun-lit water, and Walter waving his cap 
from the rowing-boat. 

There came an instant, too, the remembrance of 
which always thrilled her, when the band Struck up 
"Home, sweet home," and soldiers and spectators 
joined in a sudden parting cheer. To her, realising 
what undercurrent feelings must surely be hidden 
beneath these rugged faces, the whole farewell was 
pathetic and striking, yet to her companions it was 
a common-place to which they were accustomed, a 
scene hardly worth observing. Which gets nearest 
to the truth? Is the sympathetic nature, vibrating 
to every touch, in reality trembling at imaginary 
pathos? Does the matter-of-fact individual, to whom 
the primrose is but the primrose, and gooÜ-bye is 
but a civil phrase, get the best of it in this'unequal 
World? Perhaps it is so, but one imagines there 
will be compensation somewhere for those to whom 
joy and pain are always intense. The greater the 
capacity, too, the rarer is the joy, and the pain pre- 
dominates sadly. Surely there must be a different 

II» 
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future in störe for a Beethoven and a Justice Shal- 
low. 

Mrs. Ainsworth and Mrs. Redmayne elected to 
be in the nurseiy cabin on account of their chil- 
dren, and during the month the voyage lasted they 
were drawn very close together, They and their 
nurses filled about half the cabin; the other bcrths 
were occupied by servanls, and by childien whose 
mothers were in the principal ladies' cabin close by. 

Fortunately, Alice proved a tolerable sailor, and 
Mrs. Redmayne had the happy knack of accom- 
modating herseif to all circumstances, even to life 
on board ship. They kept the deck on many after- 
noons, when the cabins were in truth like Bedlam 
— when spoilt children squalled, mothers fusscd, and 
nurses, with the peculiar obstinacy of soldiers' wives, 
seized every opportunity of closing all the poits. 
Alice as yet knew little of this class, and was em- 
barrassed as well as surpiised when she found that 
the ship's poüce had to visit the nursery at stated 
hoMTS during the night, in Order to ensure the ad- 
misiion of fiesh air. 

That inevitable night was indeed a time of 
trial , acd Alice was the only passenger who thought 
life in the poorest cottage would be Elysium when 
comj).ired with existence at sea, It was sotne days 
before she lost the feeling of strangeness and un- 
realtty ihat at first took possession of hei. She 
scarccly recc^ised herseif when she took her al- 
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lotted place at one of the long dinner-tables, ablaze 
with scarlet mess uniforms. On one side of her 
Ainsworth was talking to the officer next him, and 
paid no heed to her; but fortunately on the other 
was Mr. Barron, whose well-intentioned common- 
places helped her to recover, as it were, her in- 
dividuality. 

But the novelty of that dinner-table was less try- 
ing than its monotony as the voyage continued. 
When places at meals for about a hundred people 
are allotted by the arbitrary will of one individual, 
the probabilities are that only a very small minority 
are satisfied with the neighbours selected for them. 
The majority soon wear every available topic thread- 
bare, and there ensues an oppressive silence, broken 
by spasmodic and ghastly attempts at cheerfulness. 
Every night four people have the benefit of variety, 
where chairs are left empty by the officer on duty, 
and officer of the watch. Sometimes an exchange 
of seats is quietly efFected , but the captain of the 
Burmah ruled with a rod of iron, and no one ven- 
tured on such a freak at the table where he pre- 
sided. 

One night a young subaltem, anxious to be 
near kindred spirits, persuaded one of the doctors 
to change seats with him, but he forgot to carry 
with him to his fresh place, his table-napkin and a 
bottle of Sauteme from the swing-tray overhead. 
Being a noisy and impatient youth, the missing 
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aiticles were somewhät loudly demanded, a Steward 
was slow to find them, heads were tumedto look, 
and the roving eye of the captain noted what was 
going on. Inquiries were made, and thereafter no 
one attempted to move in search of fresh conversa- 
tion. 

Yeiy surprising to the minds of landsmen as 
well as ladies was the weekly Inspection of the 
cabins. 

"Why are we having smart table-coveis in the 
saloon to-day?" asked Alice of Mrs. Redmayne as 
they came down after the short morning prayer on 
deck. 

"It's the day for inspectiog the ship. Dick sajfs, 
and our cabins must be in perfect order." 

"But they don't go in there, do they?" said 
Alice, in extreme astonishment. 

"Oh, yes; and the captain is veiy particular. 
Dick says it's a most needful arrangemeatj but it 
Sounds odd." 

"And it looks comical. See, there's a regulär 
processicn foiming, and the faces ate as stem as 
thoiigh the fate of the vessel hung on the next five 



As she spoke, Captain Rule, the first lieutenant, 
tlie chic: doctor, the Colonel of the — th, and the 
officers on duty, with one or two others, who took 
this opportunity of seeing their floating home, started 
on thcir tour, wearing a most judicial air. 
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They marched into every cabin in tum, and 
then proceeded over the rest of the ship. It was 
easy to see, from the gloom on the Captain's brow 
when the inspection was over, that all was not as it 
should be. In due time the ladies were informed 
that their cloaks must be removed from the hooks 
on their door, and Ensign Stumps was severely re- 
primanded for leaving his portmanteau on his berth, 
when he hurried up to breakfast. 

"What isthe use of hooks, if we mayn't use 
them? It is really putting temptation in one's way!*' 
Said Alice to the first-lieutenant, a cheeiy, chatty 
sailor, of a different type from the Captain. 

"Use them, of course, Mrs. Ainsworth," he re- 
plied. "They're yours all the rest of the week, only 
put the cloaks away on inspection moming." 

"Oh! is that the sort of obedience required?" 

"It's all that can be expected. The Captain's a 
martinet, you know, and we can't help ourselves. I 
have a brother on board another trooper, the Bengale 
and it's a very different affair there." 

"How so? Don't they have inspections?" 

"Oh! dear, yes; and I think you must acknow- 
ledge that your attendants need discipline; but in 
the Bengal they manage more pleasantly, so the 
passengers try to please the Captain. One can't get 
man-of-war discipline in a ship like this." 

The redoubtable Bay had behaved somewhat 
unkindly to the travellers, and it was with great de- 
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light that they hailed the bright sunshine and blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. It was pleasantly 
warm on deck, and the ladies grouped themselves 
in the only spot where their easy-chairs were al- 
lowed, and gazed admiringly at the coast. A few 
ripples crested the water here and there, and a 
flock of guUs swept in low flights about the stem, 
dipping occasionally when a shred of anything eat- 
able floated past. Lazy contentment was visible on 
every face on board, and books were in great re- 
quest. Suddenly a bell danged harshly and rapidly 
on the air, foUowed by a loud bügle. 

In an instant every man sprang up, cigars and 
books were chucked away, and each hurried off 
in obedience to the summons, while an exclamation 
of "Fire-quarters!" Struck terror to Alice's heart. 

"Oh! where is my baby?" she exclaimed; but, 
even as she spoke, the first lieutenant dashed past, 
and called out, 

"It's only a parade, ladies; don't be frightened." 

As if by magic, armed sentries sprang up beside 
the boats, and sailors ran forward with hose, while 
the paymaster hastened up, saying sharply, 

"Ladies and children to the saloon! I suppose 
no one has read the Orders, though the/re hung up 
on purpose." 

Away went the bewildered ladies into the saloon, 
where every port was closed and darkened, and 
there they passed some uncomfortable minutes tili 
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the Stewards re-admitted the light, and the parade 
was over. 

Harcourt, Coming to search for them, said in- 
dignantly that they ought to have been wamed 
beforehand. 

"I "think so indeed," retumed Mrs. Redmayne, 
who was Startled at Alice's deathly paleness. 

"It is usually done," said he, "and certainly, 
though it is necessary to see that we know our duty, 
there's no occasion tö frighten you all." 

"Ah well," said Alice with a sigh, "one has the 
comfort of knowing that everyone is ready if there 
were a fire. Pray let us go back to the sunshine 
and folget the alarm." 

But the sunshine was less bright, and "catV 
paws" were seen here and there, while the brilliant 
blue of the water was tuming to steely grey. 

The fair Mediterranean is as changeable as a ' 
coquette, and ruffles as quickly as she smiles. In a 
couple of hours it was blowing a gale, and the 
Burmah was roUing heavily, while every few minutes 
broad splashes of water began to invade the decks. 
Ladies, children, and many of the gentlemen crowded 
downstairs, and as the Skylights and ports were 
closed, the heat soon became insufferable. Some 
played bezique, some lay on the sofas and grum- 
bled, some hid themselves in the doleful darkness \ 
of their cabins. 

Saddest of all the sufferers in the lady's cabin 
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was Mrs. Darcy Rieh, the wife of a gay Lancer on 

board. Her toilette had been the source of much 
amusement and gossip, for it was performed at im- 
expccted hours, and in the most retired comers. 

Feminine criticism whispered that there were 
mysteries she would fain conceal. 

"Who was she?" "Did she paint?" "Was all her 
hair false?" "Wasn't the way ^e flirted too diead- 
ful?" These and similar questions were eagerly 
dehated. 

It was certain this was her second marriage, 
some Said her third; she was supposed to have heen 
a shop-girl; if so, she must have been in a perfumer's, 
for only well-accustomed noses could stand the scents 
that pervaded her clothes and poured out their 
odours whenever she opened a trunk. 

Poor Mrs. Eich! Her worst enemy might have 
pitied her on the aftemoon of the gale. Stretched 
helplessly on her berth — a sofa berth, with no cur- 
tains to hide her sufferings — a round red patch con- 
trasting painfully with -the green pallor of either 
cheek, her elaborate chtvelure disordered and dis- 
, the spectacle of her woes provoked an 
lible sraile on faces innocent of rouge. 

The children were far less miserable than their 
Seniors; only one or two of them were sea-sick, and 
the rest played contentedly in the lower saloon. 
Baby Ci:cil and the little Redraaynes were happily 
establiähed there, and the mothers began to long 
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for a breath of fresh air, even at the risk of a wet- 
ting. Holding on to the hand-rails, they climbed 
cautiously up to the quarter-deck, and were con- 
gratulated by the gentlemen who were still braving 
the weather. 

"You're quite right to come up," said Major 
Martyn; "the waves are worth seeing. One swept 
the deck across a few minutes ago." 

"It is grand," said Alice, looking with sparkling 
eyes at the foaming water; and the old Major, 
pleased with her fearlessness, wrapped a shawl round 
her, and placed her by the companion, where she 
was less likely to get wet, while Mrs. Redmayne held 
on vigorously to a rail. 

Now the captain of the Burmah had been ordered 
to economise his coal, and the vessel was only going 
seven knots. Gales fly fast on their course, and the 
waves curled higher and higher behind the lagging 
ship. Once or twice it seemed as though a great 
crest would break on to the deck, but at the critical 
moment it slid away, and passed undemeath. At 
last a green wall rose astern, sharp and strong against 
the sky; there was a crash, the stem boat was in 
splinters, the water poured roaring down the tall , 
Ventilators, and the gentlemen were swept along the 
deck, and thrown bruised and breathless against the / 
masts and benches. 

"Pooped, by Jove!" exdaimed Major Martyn, 
burrying forward and assisting an officer to pick 
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himself out of a coil of rope into which he had 
pitched head fiist. Happily, tlieie wcrc no serious 
buits, thoagh there were plenty of bniises; but after 
this wamiog the vessel was sent aJong at greater 
Speed. 

It was impossible to make Malla harbonr in such 
a slorm, aod the Bvrmah had to remain outside bx 
the night. Dinner was on the table wfaen Ihe pro- 
cess of "lapHg to" commenced, and the Admiralty 
must in consequence have had a large accoant for 
broken china. 

Each roll of fhe vessel, broadstde to the waves, 
was accompanied by the Crash of falling dishes, that 
no precautions could secure. The tabledoth was 
deluged with liquids of vaiious soits, scteams issued 
from a cabin where tninks were rolling from side to 
side, and the uproar was crowned by a general roar 
of laughter when, in spite of desperate eBbrts to keep 
bis balance, a Steward and a roast goose disappeaied 
together under the table. 

Eie moTning the stonn had exhausted itself, and 
ihe Burniah was safely anchored in the harbour, nor 
did any further mishaps befall her as she proceeded 
onward into the wondrous cahn of the Tropics. 

For jUice the most trying time of the day was 
that bet^^'een the early dinner and tea, It soon 
grew \.ni-j dark for any occupation on deck, yet every- 
one shrank from the steamy and odoriferous heat 
below, and by conunon consent this period was 
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devoted to exercise. Husbands and wives — most 
of whom were in separate cabins — paced the deck 
arm in arm, or enjoyed a quiet chat, 'leaning over 
the side. 

The bachelors, in twos and threes, strode up and 
down, or gathered in groups in the narrow space 
where smoking was allowed. It was a pleasant time, 
and when the pale phosphorescence was gleaming 
on the sea, the stroUers would often Hnger tili it was 
dose on the hour for putting out the lights. There 
were numerous officers and ladies on board besides 
those of the — ^th, but in all that crowd there seemed 
to be but one lonely creature, and that one was Mrs. 
Ainsworth. 

After putting little Cedl to bed, she would come 
up and look timidly round for her husband, but he 
was invariably among the smokers, so she would 
creep away, and stand at the side alone, tili the 
Redmajnies asked her to join them, or tili some 
gentleman came and spoke to her. 

Harcourt always saw when she made her ap- 
pearance, and longed to go to her at once, but he 
knew the humours of such a Company too well to 
make his attentions in any way noticeable. One 
night, when he had loitered near the companion, so 
as to meet her, he saw that she was more than 
usually troubled. 

"Where is Robert, Captain Harcourt?" she 
began. 
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"Smoking. Shall I fetch him, or will you take 
a tum with me first? I hope nothing is wrong?'* 

"Not much. Cecil is not very well. This life 
does not suit her, or me either. I do so long to 
be alone, and yet one is so horrible alone in this 
crowd." 

"I know exactly what you mean. You are tired 
to-night. Wait while I fetch a shawl, and you shall 
sit down in a comer you have not tried yet." 

The comer was the little platforai from which 
the gangway descends, and there Alice was soon 
made tolerably comfortable. 

"Now, Mrs. Ainsworth, Fm not going to talk to 
you. I like peace as much as you do, so I shall 
stand here, and see that no one walks over you." 

He leant against the side, just distinguishing the 
delicate profile against the water that glittered in 
the Spaces of the railing behind her. How hard it 
was at times like this to refrain from any expression 
of S)anpathy greater than she would naturally have 
expected from him! — how hard, when he knew in- 
stinctively what she feit, not to soothe her, as he 
could have done — ah, so easily! He heard her sigh 
the long sigh of utter weariness, and he grasped the 
rail nervously as he listened. 

Presently the sweet voice broke the silence . 

"How beautiful the trail of light is on the water 
to-night!" 
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"Yes. 'With wakes of fire we tore the dark/ 
There could not be a truer description." 

**Your quotations are always apt. I never re- 
member things at the right moment." 

"But I daresay the ideas fit together in your 
mind. I know you have Stores of quotations, like 
the bits of colour in a kaleidoscope. They only 
want moving into their places ." 

"Ah, I had a kaleidoscope that I was very fond 
of when I was a child; but it got out of order, 
and three ugly bits of black cork constantly spoilt 
the pattems. There's a good deal of black in my 
mental kaleidoscope." 

"Is there? Can no skilled hand set the instru- 
ment straight?" 

"How can I teil? Skilled hands seem to be very 
few, as far as I see." 

He had never heard her speak in so bitter a tone 
before, and it steadied him, for it gave him some- 
thing to do. 

"Mrs. Ainsworth, I am very unskilled, but you 
know I would help you, if I could, to mend any sort 
of kaleidoscope you care for. Can I not do it?" 

"I think you are always ready to help anyone in 
trouble. I feel ashamed of mine; it is so slight, and 
yet it is not slight to me," she continued, her voice 
trembhng. "Captain Harcourt, we have been a fort- 
night on board, and only twice has my husband 
come near me at this hour, when all the others " 
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"It is very thoughtless of him. You see, he has 
made this voyage before, and he falls into his old 
waySy and forgets there is anyone depending on 
him." 

"I daresay it is that, but he ought to think." 

"I know he ought. Will you forgive me if I make 
a Suggestion?" 

"Forgive you for trying to mend the kaleido»- 
scope! You need not ask such a question. Do you 
know, my aunt once said she would trust you if she 
needed a friend — I need one now. Teil me what 
to do. How am I to know what is most likely to 
influence a man's mind? I could understand a wo- 
man's." 

"I fear some of us are very careless about the 
amenities of life. We are so naturally, and soldier- 
ing roughens us. I was going to say that I think 
you should speak to Robert quietly, by that I mean 
judicially; do you understand?" 

"Yes; you mean I am not to show how much I 
feel the question." 

"Exactly. I think if you pointed out to him 
that he exposes you both to remark — I hardly like 
to say it." 

"Do you think I do not see it?" 

"Well, teil him so, and say that you wish him, 
for that reason, to join you for part of the evening." 

"I will. Thank3 for the Suggestion. I am a£raid 
^^hould have been less wise if lefl to myself." 
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^ShaU f. fßtch him? I can j^sily say 70U are 
tired and ask;^ ji^ ,to loo]c for him." 

''I süppose I I^d better speak at once. Good 
ni^t J. ßhall go 4own after I have Sreen him. Thaiik 
you very much." 

Iff as I thiak, self-control is the germ out of 
which herpism Springs, Harcourt was near winning 
honours that night Not by .the tone .of hi$ voice or 
the touch of his band .did he go a hair's breadth 
beyond the line he had laid down for himself , and 
it was perhaps even more to his credit that he com- 
pelled himself to speak exactly in his uaual wa.y to 
Ainsworth. 

"Here, Ainsworth^ yoiu: wife wants to «peak to 
you; she seems awjfully tired to-night. It'must be 
infernal work down in that cabin. She's by the 
gangway there." 

"What's wrong, Alice? Harcourt says you'jce 
knocj^ed up " began Ainsworth, not ungently. 

"I am very 1;ired, and baby is not looking weU. 
But, Robert, .1 i^^^ited to ask you to come and walk 
with me sometime^ of an evening; you never do it." 

"I never kiiow when you coipe upstairs. I can't 
wait here tili you do ,come, and when I see you, 
you're ^nerally with the Redmaynes or some one." 

"They axe very good-natured in asking me to 
join them, but other husbands and .wives läce to be 
Iqft to themselyes. Robert, do you never »want to 
come and talk to me?" 

Two TaUs of Married Life, IL 12 
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"Wbat the deuce is there to talk about! Why 
don't you come for me, if you want me?" 

" You yourself told me it was absurd to see how 
some of the ladies go about hunting for their hus- 
bands. Besides, I do not like to go right through 
this crowd of gentlemen to the far end where you 
smoke, You could easily be hereabouts if you chose, 
for I always come about the same hour." 

"And it's just when I like to smoke. However, 
Fll try to look for you sometimes, if you can't manage 
without it. It seems to me you're making a fuss 
about nothing." 

"As you choose; only people make remarks, and 
I thought you wished to keep up appearances. I 
don't want to make a victim of you, dear. Good 
night." 

"D n other people! What business is it of 

theirs? I wish to goodness one could manage one's 
own affairs without being noticed. Good night 
Don't wear yourself out with that brat." 

Alice feit, as she went downstairs, that she had 
carried her point by her last remark. The recom- 
mendation to spare herseif was well meant too, how- 
ever impossible to carry out; but she questioned 
whether, after all, the gain was worth the conse- 
quences to herseif. Every little discussion of this 
sort widened the breach that was yawning between 
her and her husband, and, save for appearance sake, 
she wished she had not made her request. Still it 
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was perhaps best to prevent comments as far as pos- 
sible, and she had already overheard Major Bellaire 
say with a sneer, "The Diver takes matrimony pretty 
easy, doesn't he?" 

She acknowledged to herseif that Ainsworth did 
not deliberately mean to be unkind, but, if he had 
meant it, he could not have galled her more con- 
stantly. Even bad temper could only have shown 
itself at intervals, and she fancied she could have 
faced a storm quietly, had she known that the sun 
would shine after the douds had dispersed, but her 
husband's indiflference was a continual trial. 

The truth was, he never thought of how matters 
looked from her point of view — never cared to in- 
dulge in any of the passing kindlinesses that make 
existence a gracious thing. He had married her 
because he wished it , and he left her to herseif for 
the same reason. He could go his own way without 
her, and it never occurred to him that she might 
not be able to go hers with equal ease. Such divi- 
sion of interests would have been trying to any wo- 
man, but to one of Alice's clinging disposition it en- 
tailed absolute misery. 

In consequence of her remarks, her husband 
made a point of occasionally taking a constitutional 
with her on deck, but these tite-ä-tete walks bored 
him almost as rauch as they grieved her. Ship-life 
is not fruitful in ideas. It affords opportunities for 
those who have any intellectual stores to unlock 

12* 
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their cabinet, and display the contents; but it biiogs 
desolation and woe on the many whose br^ns are 
fiHed witli the cobwebs of indolence ^d the dust 
of idleness. 

To pace up and down with a silent companion, 
your minds bent solely on threading the crowd with- 
out being jostled, is an amusement that speedily 
palls. Very soon Ainsworth would ask his wife if 
she would not like to sit down; sometimes it was 
she who suggested that he shpuld go and smoke. 

The right thing, however, had been done, and 
the duty over, she tumed with greater zest to other 
Society. Before long people discovered that she 
could converse as well as listen, and pleass^it groups 
began to form around her in the comer where she 
iisually secured a place. There Harcourt was always 
to be found , and Alice never knew how skilfi^y he 
often led the talk to topics on which he knew her 
to be well informed. 

One night he was called away on duty, and a 
lady sitting by Alice inquired how he had won his 
Victoria Gross. Before she could reply, Major M^yn 
spoke. 

''I think I should answer that, for I was present. 
It was in the Crimea. The skirmishers were ordered 
to retire. As they came in, a üne young lad feil at 
Haicourt's side, badly hit. Cecil picked the boy 
up, and icaritied bim. There were Cossacks comin^ 
upi and you kxiom what their tender mercies a^e> 
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Before he had gone fax two of them were close. We 
were hesitating, afraid to fire, but Cecil put th'e boy 
gently down, and lay down beside him. You may 
suppose we blazed at the fellows. One dropped, 
the other had his horse shot, but got off somehow 
himself, and- ran on. Cecil just raised himself on 
his elbow, pittked him off with his revolver, and car- 
ried the lad in. It was all over in less time than it 
takes to teil it. All he said was, he would have 
taclded them himself had they been on foot, but he 
didn't think his revolver buUets would stop a horse." 

"By Jove! He eamed his Gross!" was the general 
exclamation. Captain Redmayne, always enthusiastic 
about his favourite, took up the theme. 

"I saw him do a thing as fine in its way, though 
more a matter of course. It was the manner in 
which he did it, made one notice it. We were part 
of a flying column after the mutiny, and one day 
we had had a long march and a skirmish, We were 
dead beat, and there was neither food nor drink to 
be got. By some fluke a Single cart of stuff came 
up, and Cecil brought one bottle of soda to my tent. 
He had had a touch of fever, and was choked with 
dust. Just as he was drawing the cork, two wounded 
men passed, going to the hospital. One of them 
begged for a mouthful, and got it, the second asked 
too, and, surly brüte that he was, he drained it every 
dfk>p. 'Yöu've lots more, I daresay, sir,' said he. 
*The officers are sure to get it' *I havön't tasted 
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anything since moming/ replied Harcourt quietly; 
*but Tm not hit, so you're welcome/ The man 
looked a bit ashamed, but the other one apologized, 
saying the fellow had been touched by the sun, and 
that he was downright sorry. Harcourt just said, 
*Ohl never mind, I don^t believe he could stop when 
he began/ And then he tumed in and lay down. 
I went off to forage for more, but I confess I didn't 
keep my temper as well." 

"Was that Harcourt?" exclaimed a young sub- 
altern of another regiment. "To be sure; I never 
thought of it before, though I knew it was one of 
the — th. The man that apologised was my servant 
at the depöt, and I can teil you he has never for- 
gotten the story." 

Alice did not say a word, but she began to per- 
ceive that actions such as these are blossoms that 
can only be borne by deep-rooted tolerance and seif- 
restraint. 

Even voyages end at last, and so does the pro- 
gress of a regiment up-country in India, although it 
is wearisomely slow. 

There are periods when the hours, instead of 
wearing winged sandals, move at the pace of the 
tortoise, when minutes weigh like lead, and dull 
days crawl into restless nights. Such a time remains 
graven on the memory like a nightmare, and in this 
light Alice looked back on the prolonged joumeying 
of the — th. Days of dust and heat, of scant space 
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and tiresome waiting in sidings, where troop-trains 
spend hour after hour; nights of lesser dust and 
heat, but of other varieties of discomfort. Meals 
snatched at railway-stations, and by way of a rest, 
Sundays spent now and again in a Standing camp, 
with neither knowledge nor raaterials to make camp 
comfortable; this was what she had to endure. Her 
friends did what they could for her, and fortunately 
she and Mrs. Redmayne were accommodated in one 
compartment, so that she was spared a good deal 
of her husband's grumbling. As long as the baby 
remained in good health she bore her own discom- 
forts cheerfuUy, and even found occupation in watch- 
ing the effect of small vexations on her neighbours. 

Every shade of character was exhibited, and it 
must be confessed, only a minority came badly out 
of the ordeal. 

Alice learnt to recognise the confirmed grumbler 
for whom nothing is right, and the light heart that 
takes life as it com es, and can always say, "things 
might have been worse." 

She knew the old traveller who looks out steadily 
for what he wants and pushes his way through the 
crowd, careless as to who is jostled by his sturdy 
elbows. He fared well, and that, after all, is what 
concems a man most. He could afford, while 
finishing his pudding at dinner (he always had time 
for sweets), to wonder calmly at the man who was 
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Still hunting feebly for the mustard, wil^Kmt whick 
he could not make up Ms mind to begin. 

That man was singled out by Fate for mis- 
fortune. It was depressing to think of tbfe ba;d 
dinners he ate, the luggage he mislaid- or lost, the 
frightful prices he paid, the uncomfortable comers in 
which he slept. By way of compensatioh, he never 
quite overtook füll consciousness of one mishap ere 
another had driven the first out of his head. The 
loss of his keys to-day prevented his regretting the 
pillow hie left behind yesterday. His friends, who 
thou^t more quickly, suffered more on his account 
than he did on his own. 

Everyone was thankful to reach the Station of 
Hazrabagh, where the regiment was to be quartered. 
It was a pretty enough place, as Indian stations go, 
greener and somewhat less formal than most of those 
in the plains. The train arrived early in the mom- 
ing, and the travellers' itnpressions were all the 
pleasanter that they found a band waiting to play 
them into cantonments, and several officers ready 
to provide breakfasts, and other creature comforts, 

The Commissioner and his wife bore off Mrs. 
Redmayne and Alice to their abode in the civil 
lines, and the latter, ignorant of Indian- hospitality, 
was amazed to find herseif so welcomed and cared 
for by a stranger. 

She saw later that Mr. and Mrs. Goodwood were 
of the best school of Indian dvilians, That is to 
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say, tfeey beihg recognized heäd^ of soci^ty in aö 
enormous district, valucd theff positiön fot the sakd 
of the pleasute they coülcf give?, not on äccö\irit 6( 
the dignity they might boast. 

Thoroughly did the travellers appreciate the coöf, 
^tty house, the tastefül breakfast- table, the peYfect 
quiet, the liöiifcl^ss sdivantä, some elad in the usuäl 
Tp^hite, s^M6^ in officiäl äcarl^t. Alice shrank föt ä 
foolish moment from entrusting tiny Cecil to the 
black hands of an ayah, but Mrs. Redmayne smiled 
away her dislik^, and insisted that she should enjoy 
a few hours of complete repose. 

There was no time to be lost before securing 
houses, and that aftemoon the two ladies set out 
with their hostess in search of them. The sight of 
the Commissioner's carriage quickened the move- 
ments of the landlords, for there is no more devoted 
worshipper of rank on earth than the Hindoo. 

The Ains^orths took a little bungalow half Way 
between the Mess and the Redmaynes, and the next 
few days were spent in getting necessaries, still under 
Mrs. Goodwood's care. 

Alice began at once to learn the langiläge by 
ear, and her husband had not entirely forgotten if, 
so in this i^spect they were better off than some öf 
their neighbours. Of course, there were accidehts 
and blunders enough, but none of these could des- 
troy Alice's delight oh taking possession of a hoüse 
of her own. She had aQways feared het* kcridlfedy, 
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and though her lodgings had been comfortable, there 
was a pride of ownership about this Indian home 
such as only a woman can fuUy comprehend. 

Ainsworth in a modified degree enjoyed the pro- 
cess of settling down. It amused him to sit and 
smoke, while the natives unpacked and arranged his 
property, and, as he said, "A bam would be plea- 
sant, after one has Uved in one's portmanteau for 
weeks." 

Their bungalow was tolerably comfortable, con- 
taining three good rooms and sundry small ones. 
Their height, and the consequent expanse of white- 
washed wall, was startling at first, but the eyesoon 
grew accustomed to it. It was more difficult for 
Alice to tolerate the scant fumiture and absence of 
draperies, but she was assured that, with the hot 
weather approaching, a wise housekeeper would buy 
nothing that could harbour mosquitos. She did not 
know that to others her own presence brightened 
the bare house, and speedily attracted visitors from 
the regiment. 

Indian etiquette, which is as merciless as Indian 
hospitality is unbounded, allows no resident to visit 
a new-comer tili the latter has called, and, so to 
speak, invited inspection. If Grey teils you Mrs. 
Brown is coming, and you therefore choose to meet 
her at the Station, and act towards her the part of a 
kindly hostess, you must none the less wait frigidly 
for poor, bewüdered Mrs. Jones to call on you be- 
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fore yoü extend the band of friendship. This being 
the case, no strangers, except the Goodwoods, 
crossed the Ainsworths' threshold, for as yet Alice 
was too busy to run the gauntlet of Hazrabagh So- 
ciety. She saw that the eflfort must be made before 
long, for her husband speedily showed signs of 
boredom« 

A very short time had sufiiced for the arrange- 
ment of the little bungalow, and a head servant of 
Mrs. Goodwood's choosing raanaged the other na- 
tives, so that the domestic machinery worked with 
tolerable ease. This was perhaps scarcely an un- 
mixed blessing, since monotony was the great bug- 
bear of the master of the house. Even a quarrel 
may be a desirable change when a man has no re- 
sources of his own. It was not yet hot enough for 
aftemoon whist, that acme of Indian idleness. Ains- 
worth hated croquet and riding-parties, and was 
driven to lounge away the aftemoons wearily, read- 
ing novels, and consuming brandy and soda. 

No wonder he complained that life was infemally 
dull. There were some who thought that the pre- 
sence of its mistress might well have ensured cheer- 
fulness in his house. 

"Just stop an instant; isn't that a picture!" ex- 
claimed Harcourt, as he crossed the half-cultivated 
patch of ground that the Ainsworths' landlord called 
a garden« 
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"I must confess it is; the Diver's a lucky feUaw," 
retumed Major Martyn, who accom^ankd hiiö-. 

In one corner of the deep verandah were some 
low chairs, and a tiny table on which a pretty teä- 
service was ready. On the fresh yellow matting lay 
piles of Indian shawls and gold and coloured em- 
broidery, displayed by a stately Cashmeree in grey 
coat and dark blue turban. His brown-skinned at- 
tendants crouched against the outer wall, and spoke 
furtively to the white-robed ayah who was carrying 
the baby up and down. 

Her bright hair framed in the shadow of the 
doorway stood Alice, an amused smile on her face 
as she assured Abdul Khan, in broken Hindostani, 
that she did not require any of his gorgeous wares. 

"What an obstinate man this is," said she laugh- 
ingly, as the gentlemen came forward. "Do all 
natives require to be told a dozen times that one 
wants nothing?" 

"As long as you are in sight there is hope, Mrs. 
Ainsworth. He understands all you say." 

"Not really? I thought they knew so üttle 
English." 

"Watch his face," said Harcourt in French, and 
continued in English. "They kriow more than they 
confess. A friend of mine had a servant who vowed 
he knew no English at all. His master was keeping 
house for three othörs; The food Was shocking, and 
one day the tea was too horrible. *I believe that 
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scoundirel Jhas boilqd .the ^a, ^fffik, and sugar all 
tqg^tber/ said my frieo^. ^Oh, no, master, oo sugar 
I pu,V quoth the ipoan, ^ajod tben looked rathetr an 
a^8. Tbat's a good stoiy, i^'t it? and it'3 true/' he 
adde^ ,?Jb^^^Üy to Abdul, whose mouth betrayed 
hiai, tboi^ ^e went on folding up his shawls. 

^'Mastqr been in Hindostan before^^' he replied 
quietly, and with a very good accent; ''the Mem 
Sahib new cqme. Now master know that choga 
very good tbing, he better buy this one." 

"You see he turns everything to account, even 
my knowledge of his ways. That's the true Eastem; 
they deserve some success, for their ingenuity never 
fails them." 

As the trio sat down to tea the Goodwoods 
drove up and joined them; they came to invite 
Alice to a dance they proposed giving as a further 
welcome to the — th, and she, nothing loth, accepted. 
Mrs. Goodwood also volunteered to take her to some 
of the houses where she was bound to call; the rest 
she visited along with the Redmaynes, and thus the 
ordeal p](Oyed less seyere than she bad a^ticipated. 

A good Indian ball is an extremely pretty thing, 
even although the floor and the music do not come 
up .to European Standards. The wide verandahs 
hung with coloured paper vLanterns^ the tents that 
give additional space, the gracef^il palm-leaves and 
glowing pqintsettia, that often form pai^ of the de- 
corationSy the variety of quaint and showy uniforms. 
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above all the impunity with which the dancers stroU 
into the open air, are streng points in its favour. 
Even the dusty road is rendered picturesque by the 
double row of flaming torcbes that mark it out 
clearly in the darkness. Alice was delighted with 
the whole scene, and her admiration of all that was 
new to her in the arrangements was only equalled 
by her suiprise when she fouad her card ßlled in 
ten minutes, and requests being made for "extras." 
Ladies have no proper idea of their own value 
tili they have been in a region where the gentlemen 
outDumber them by five to one. Dull or heavy- 
footed indeed must dame or damsel be who cannot 
find partners enough and to spare in such drcum- 
Stances. When a woman is young, pretty, well- 
dressed, and, best of all, straight from home, she 
creates a furore of which her sisters in Europe can 
form no idea. Harcourt had been wise enough to 
bespeak bis share of dances beforehand, and waited 
patiently by the cloak-roona door with his card. It 
was well that he did so, for, lefl !to herseif, Alice 
would have been helplessly confused by the novelty 
of the whole afläir. Ainsworth saw that she was the 
great attraction of the evening, and feit a certain 
pride of ownership that he had not known before. 
The night was not withouf its pleasures for him also; 
lic had dined well at a neighbouring Mess, won a 
rubber, tbought he saw his way to systematic whist 
during the bot weather, and had heaid that Captain 
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Brabazon's battery was ordered to Hazrabagh. He 
had not forgotten how cavalierly Mrs. Brabazon had 
treated him in Dublin, but he did not therefore 
greatly disturb hiraself. Women's fancies are short- 
lived, and in the daily familiarity of Indian life, he 
thought she must certainly prove a piquant and in- 
spiriting companion. One or two old acquaintances 
turaed up at the ball, and by the time supper waß 
over he had had quite enough of Mr. Goodwood'3 
undeniable Champagne. 

Everybödy knows that quite enough does not 
mean exactly the same as too much, though "every- 
bödy" is not equally clear as to the precise line of 
distinction. Harcourt and Ainsworth, for example, 
viewed it diflferently, and the former was apt to ex- 
press himself decidedly on the subject. The other 
once regretted a foolish speech of Major Bellaire's, 
but excused it as an after-dinner remark. 

"Exactly," retorted Harcourt, "when it is hard 
to say if the animal or the fool predominates. Either 
way, in vino veritasJ* 

Alice was far too innocent of such things to 
understand the disagreeable expression on her hus- 
band's face, or Harcourt's evident unwillingness to 
surrender her to him, when at a late hour the party 
broke up. 

Ainsworth took his place on the box of the car- 
riage, and on reaching the house threw himself 
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Jteavilf into an arm-<<:l^, ,a&^ ca]|le4 (fbi a ^andy 
.a^d soda. 

'^You looked uncommoa .well to-ni^t, AUce," 
-Said he, catcjiii^ her ann as &he undid her opera- 
doaJc, and drawiug her to him. •'I had no idea you 
-would ever have made euch a .s^sation." 

"H's extraordinary, I think," she teplied, "but I 
enjoyed mysclf very much, I'm glad you like ray 
dress, Robert," 

"It's first-rate, my dear — suits you well. I say, 
Alice, I like to see you gettiog on like that — I like 
to think that tbe girl everybody's mnning after be- 
longs to me. You do, you know — you belong to me, 
body and soul," 

The tone, the face, the confused words, Struck 
Alice with a sudden indescribable horror. 

"Let me go, Robert — I hear tbe baby!" sbe 
cried, though the excuse was fictitious. 

"Confound that brati — you're always with it! 
Can't you stop here?" said Aiosworth, sulkily; but 
she did not heed. She snatched her hand from his 
iooseoing grasp, and flew to the nursery, where she 
-Btayed trembling for an bour. She knew now what 
iiad bappened, and indignation was for the moment 
sUoQger than regret "Belongcd to him," she 
ihought; the phrase might be true in one sense, but 
not as he had used it. Brain, Iwart, ^ul were her 
owiB , and would reman so. These are |beyond the 
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reach of law. And yet there rose up before her a 
Vision of the dim old parish church at home. She 
saw again a crimson ray shine through the stained 
window on the clergyman's grey hair as she pro- 
mised to love, honour, and obey; she shuddered to 
think that that vow was binding. To obey was 

easy, but the others When she gave her promise, 

she believed the love and honour were deserved; 
the keeping of it meant this, that she should honour 
a man who had not honoured truth, and love him, 
though his life was unlovely. From this dilemma 
she saw no escape, and as she crept wearied and 
heart-sick to her room, her bürden seemed well-nigh 
unbearable. She was to leam that she could carry 
a heavier one. 

Sleep is a wonderful comforter, and Alice was 
more hopeful when she rose. The sight of little 
Cecil's baby face always cheered her, and she had 
still the variability of youth. She could shake off 
dreary thoughts for a while, and even enjoy the re- 
coUection of her last night's success. In fact, 
troubles equalize themselves wonderfuUy for us; 
youth is elastic, though the vista of years appears 
intcrminable at two and twenty, if sorrow shadows 
the path. At two and thirty we cannot shake off 
our griefs as quickly, but then we know that only 
the shortest part of our joumey remains to be ac- 
complished» But for this consciousness, some of us 
would hardly stand so calm and erect in the ranks* 

Two TaUiofMarrUd Life, IL 13 
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Alice was soon to be left to her own resources, 
for the bot weather was approaohing. 

In another month the Goodwoods would be off 
to the hilh, and liiere also the Rednia3mes wottld 
spend their leave, tili the middle of June. Ains- 
worth had not sufTered from the heat during his 
prcvious stay in India, so he decided not to take 
leave tili August, and desired his wife to leam all 
the pfrecautitJtis by which the hot months could be 
made less unendurablc. She, meantime, entered 
ffeverishly into the conduding gaieties of the season. 

She feit that a loveless home is a mere shelter, 
not a home, and that excitement has power over an 
empty heart, just as a vessel without bailast is the 
Sport of every wind. Similar temptation had assailed 
Maud Brabazon, but circumstances had sided against 
her, and in favour of Alice. No guardian angel ia 
child-form had hallowed Maud's house, and so, 
where she had grown bitter, and almost unwomanly, 
Alice retained her sweetness, and only threw herseif 
tnore eagerly than was natural to her into the amuse- 
ments that kept her from thought, 

One aftemoon, a$ sh^ aixd her husbaad were 
riding home after a luncheon party, he for the fkst 
time mentioned the dr^aded sub^ject of the Bra- 

bdZ0Q3. 

'^I hear tfae battecy. wiU be in in a. couple of 
d^y^ or so, Alho^ I shall xaeet them, and> bring the 
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Braba2ons tö mr ]SoxiS&, and ihef csn stäy With üs 
m\ Atey find one." 

'♦Stay Wiüi us! It? tbät necessary?" 

"Certfiöölf. You wotildÄ't hav« them go to the 
däk bUDgalbw> WDuld yon? Why dhduldtt't they stay 
with trs? I C2tn^ ^mfy phth a «tut m tlke com- 
ffOütidt'* 

'*B^!CaM&*--l do not likM^ iMrs;. BtabasM!" 

"Well, r ttmst say it'ä h^d if yottf didiköfe are 
to prevettt my seeing my friönds in' itty o\m hOüSift. 
It?6 the ftrst tiaÄ IVe ever a^ced- y^ to eötertain 
anyone. Fl^ h^ MtS; Redina3;^i« «<id Mi$. Good- 
wood often enough in the house, just to please yöü." 

"I think cven yoü know that they and their 
husbftnds^ are a vcry diffferent stftmp frow yoür 
friends, and they have ncVör stayed in the house, do 
tbey can't have bored you so very mwch. Of courte 
the Braba^om tntast cowe ff fort wi^ it/* 

"I do wish it; and I shail probably see a good 
deal of them, if we make him one of our whist 
party." 

Alice said nothing, but she leapt her horse into 
an adjd>mng field and cantered home alone; nor did 
Ainsworth i*efle^ the sul^ect. The battery airived, 
and the day pvoved le^ ttying thab Mrs. Ainsworth 
had anticipa^. Her hospitable imtUFe wai& touched 
by the tired look on Maud-s fac^, and her eviäeßi 
gratitwde fo» her uttexpected reception. The visit 
too was ^ort, for Capt^in Brabaeon had taken houde 

13* 
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and fumiture from an out-going officer, so that there 
was littie time for conversation. Last, but by no 
means least, Alice's woman-wit speedily discemed a 
change of manner both in her husband and her 
guest. Ignorant of all that had passed in Dublin 
during her stay at the Red Hall, she concluded that 
this mutual indifference was the result of absence. 
On the lad/s side it appeared genuine, on Ains- 
worth's she could hardly think it assumed. It did 
not occur to her that in the very sincerity of Maud's 
coolness lay the germ of fresh danger, for to some 
men blossom or fruit is valuable only as long as it 
hangs out of reach. 

The Station was quick to remark on the addition 
to its Society, and at the — th Mess croquet, where 
Mrs. Brabazon made her first appearance, numbers 
of gentlemen begged to be introduced to her. They 
held but one opinion asto her beauty and style, but 
other views were expressed by the row of fair judges 
in muslin robes, who sat under the tamarisk-trees at 
the side of the ground. Perhaps, however, she might 
have come unscathed through even that ordeal of 
criticism, had she not attracted the attention of the 
most eligible and agreeable bachelor in the place. 

Mr. Lingard was about five-and-thirty, a Deputy 
Commissioner, sure to rise in the service, good- 
tempered and most obliging. 

No one eise sent out so many of the baskets of 
flowers and vegetables prized by Lidian housekeepers, 
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no one so readily lent a horse or gave a lift to a 
friend, no one, save Mr. Goodwood himself, was so 
clever at arranging breakfast parties and other enter- 
tainments. No wonder he was sought after, no won- 
der that the three young ladies, whose presence was 
the boast of the Station, had always a dance to 
spare for Mr. Lingard, however late he came. 

To Mrs. Brabazon, Ignorant of his rank and 
merits, he appeared to be merely a somewhat pre- 
possessing young man, and as he did not begin his 
conversation with the stereotyped phrase, "How do 
you like India?" she was ready to chat with him in 
the pauses of the game. 

Very soon the fiat of the judges had gone forth. 
Portly Mrs. Rumbold, peering through double eye- 
glasses, remarked to her neighbour, 

"That stranger from the new battery — what is 
her name, my dear? — seems to be a curious person. 
• Very bad taste of a new-comer to monopolise the 
gentlemen's attention in that way?" 

"Shocking, isn't it?" sighed Mrs. Doleman, the 
languid mother of a stolid daughter, "and with three 
girls on the ground, too. I think really she ought 
to come and sit down." 

"Do you?" Said little Mrs. Pippett, with a shrug 
of her Shoulders. Those Shoulders had been pretty 
six years ago — perhaps that was the reason that she 
Still displayed so much of them below her clear 
muslin dress. "I don't see why she should. I think 
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tbe mcn üir more yinngii^ ihtst woonen, and I dare- 
say she does tfae saoie. Ifs v^rj wropg to say sOf 
of cooxse, thongh we all know it's liue.'' 

Tm afraid sliwe locfe dectdedly &$t/' said Mrs. 
Rambddy tuioing a deaf ear to indtscieet Mrs. Hp- 
pett, whose flirtations were sofficienüy wdl knowxL 
^What a figiue she has» too! I nevqr 'lik^d those 
dresses made to fit like riding-habits, di4 you?" 

''Oh dear, no; Fm told they so» not wenn by 
very comril-fo pe^le. How mach wtsx yoor daughter 
looks, Mis. Rumboid!" 

''That ^diesß of bsis is laoie to my taste] bat 
Miss Doleman's is x^ nice, too. I tlünk Hazrabag^ 
has leasoa to be proud of its three young ladies." 

''Yesy bat it would be betfcer if aome of them 
ceased to be 'spins.' It's said tfaat Mr. läagard 
ought to make up bis mind. We all know where 
he goes oiteaest to chota haan * and tea." 

So chattered the jadges, stahbing each other 
with tiny darts, as is their way. Did not Mrs. Dole* 
man know that thr ''nice" dress her .daughter wore 
was a pique that betrayed too frequent washing? 
Pid she not feel that she had repaid Mrs« Rum- 
bold's thrust with interest, when she in^in^ated that 
Mr. Lingard was tiiSing witb her Bertha? Did not 
both lädier know ki their bearts that diey wQuld 
have given much to be able to wcar Uiie pl^ silk 
that sbowed tbe &;a^t& of Maud's graod %are bo 
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well? There must be some hidden zest about this 
cov^rt skinnishing that makes it dear to the feminine 
heart; perhaps it is a feeling akin to the pugnacity 
that causes schoolboys to rejoice in a "mill." Un- 
happily, the wasp sting continues to fester when the 
blow given straight from the Shoulder has long been 
forgotten« Many a friendship, too, has grown out 
of a boyish fight, but no good ever came of a 
woman's war of words. 

When the croquet was over, and ices and coffee 
were being handed, Maud took in the position at a 
glance, and moved slowly to where Captain Harcourt 
was Standing. 

"Who is the gentleman who played with me? 
A Tery great man, is he not?" 

"Yes, the Deputy Commissioner, Lingard; but 
how on earth did you know ?" 

^'Oh! I saw the flatter among the chaperons as 
we came up to them, and I heard their fervent 
hc^s that he had had a pleasant game." 

"You aie quite right," said Harcourt, laughing; 
"but I do not soppose you care." 

"Yes, I do," she replied gravely. "I want to 
behave with as much discretion here as I can. 
There are reasons why it behoves me to do sa Can 
you introducc me to some woman witdi whom I can 
get oa?" 

"Certainly, if you will come over here. The 
Commissioner'B wife is well worth caltivatiAg." 
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It was music to Maud's ears when she heard 
herseif introduced as "an old friend of mine," and 
as Mrs. Goodwood veiy soon asked her to come to 
a riding-party and dinner, without going through 
the formality of a previous call, it is to be supposed 
she showed herseif at her best These riding-parties 
were always successes, and were reserved by the 
Goodwoods for people they really liked. 

Official entertaining they did well and cheer- 
fuUy, but it was in a small party of friends that they 
were most appreciated. At this time of year they 
would ask six or eight people to ride down quietly 
to aftemoon tea; when it became pleasantly cool 
they would choose a leader, and foUow him across 
country, retuming home at dusk. Some of the visitors 
dined in their riding-costume, and retumed home on 
horseback, others preferred to dress, and drive or 
walk home, after an evening, spent in music or 
billiards. 

On these occasions no formalities were allowed. 
Mrs. Goodwood had even been known to disregard 
etiquette, and pair her guests according to theif 
tastes, rather than their rank. Such a proceeding 
scandalised the outside world, but when some one 
remonstrated with the little lady, she said she only 
did it to people who were above being dignified. 
The reply was incomprehensible to the questioner, 
but for that reason silenced her completely. 

Maud, mounted on a handsome bay charger of 
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her husband's, feit her spirits rismg as she saw the 
little gathering at the Goodwoods' door. Mrs. Ains- 
worth, Captain Harcourt, Mr. Lingard, an officer of 
the native cavalry, Beecham by name, and the host 
and hostess, made up the party. Mr. Beecham being 
requested to lead, he and Mrs. Goodwood trotted 
on by a winding path leading through fields to the 
open piain. Mr. Goodwood and Alice foUowed, and 
the other gentlemen escorted Maud. 

"What were your first impressions of Hazrabagh, 
Mrs. Brabazon?" inquired Lingard. 

"Do you mean of the place or the people?" 

"I meant your impressions of the society at the 
croquet party. All the Station was there." 

"Our hostess is charming." 

"That is rather a limited reply, though very true 
as far as it goes." 

"Mrs. Brabazon is afraid of committing herseif, 
Lingard. You should confess that you are not partial 
to the place yourself." 

"Harcourt has heard my views in very piain 
language, Mrs. Brabazon. If you agree, we may 
enjoy a grumble together. It always does me good 
to have one." 

"Then I will be honest. I thought it dreadful 
yesterday, with one or two saving exceptions," said 
Maud.» 

"I trust I am one. Now teil me, what is it 
strikes a new-comer like you most forcibly? I began 
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wy Indiaa lik in such a different place that I can't 
m tke teast teU/' 

^'Two thiQgs Struck me most — fomndities and 
per$(malitieg," 

'^Ah, that last is the curse of India. But we are 
geBierally supposed to be free and easy." 

"In some ways/' said Harcourt, "but I know 
what Mis. Brabazon means. People are either ex* 
tremely easy, or as stiff as though their lives der 
pended on some bit of etiquette/' 

"Yes, that's true. I wonder why cm earth we 
all get so narrow in our ideas. We certainly do." 

"It's the eifect of absolute monarchy, Mr. Lin- 
gard. You are all kings in a small way, and you 
are so accustomed to study your rights and actions 
that you grow angular." 

"True again. But Mrs. Brabazon, you have only 
been a few months in India, and you speak as 
though you had fathomed all our weaknesses. You 
alarm mel" 

"Remembier that most of those months have 
been spent ia a Camp of Exercise. Life there was 
like a play, and I could not help seeing occasionally 
behind some of the scenes." 

"Teil US sopae of your cxperiences then," said 
Harcourt; "I like glinapses of that sort" 

"Most of them were too brief to be worth telling, 
but I remenjber one that was comicaL There was 
a dinner at the Lietttenant^ayemofs and the — 
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i^efitr saw aoyoike so rüde or 60 stupid; of couise I 
didn^t kiiow io i;«hiG^ W9y to «ccx^unt for bis silence. 
After dinner, when the gentlemen joined us, he sat 
down at oace by me» beaming and friendly. ^I made 
quite a mistabe at dinner/ he said — ^Tm 9o sony^ 
I did not know who you were — ^in fa^t, I mißtook 
you iar ti^e "wife of a young subaltern who has just 
joined the 6lJi Battery.' The tone in which b« 
spoke explained bis meaning, but I wanted bini \ß 
commit himself further, so I asked if he wifibed tQ 
avoid the lady in question. 'Not at alV ^d he, 
*but you know, of course, a subaltertC^ wife-^no 
dourbt veiy pleasant^^but if she had goive in witb 
ane, it would have been ^uch.a mistake.'^' 

"What did you say?" asked Haffcov^ ''{'qql'^i^ 
yw didn't let the fellow ofif?" 

"I trust not,'' added Lingard. 

Maud laughed merrily. 

''I didt^'t say much. I only got up and $aid I 
had made a mistake too; he asked what it was» and 
I said tbat, being new to India, I made the mistake 
of supposang that a gentleman wo^ld be courte(M^ 
to any laidy, independent of la^ busband's rank. He 
never spoke 4o nie again.'^ 

^' Bravo, Mr$. Borabazonl If more ladia» would 
show the same spirit, there would be less absurdi^y 
about qfgcif^ raifik among U9. fm a&^, thqugh, 
the ladies are as bad. as we ^e*" , 
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"No doubt; only, if your sex is as strong as you 
aJways say, why don't you teach us wisdom? Are 
we never going out of a walk? I call this talking 
on horseback, not riding." 

"Your pardon. There are some ditches in front 
of US where we may have a jump or two. Beecham 
always picks out the worst ground." 

"Come, then!" exclaimed Maud, her eyes bright- 
ening as she saw the foremost riders Clearing a low 
wall, and for the next few minutes she enjoyed her- 
self thoroughly. 

They were crossing a wide piain, where the low 
sun was shining redly on the stems of a grove of 
palms, and the young maize was of a green such as 
is undreamt of under northem skies. Along the edge 
of the cultivated ground a narrow footpath wound 
from well to well, and from village to village. Here, 
groups of peasants were coming slowly homewards, 
the women, clad in crimson and blue, carrying their 
brown water-jars on their heads; the men, dusky 
figures in neutral-coloured garb, leading white oxen 
from their toil in the fields. Far away before the 
riders stretched the yellow piain, and on the horizon 
rose, in a perpendicular wall of palest blue, the 
mighty hills, so distant, that only for an hour, now 
and again, did they shine through the haze of heat 
and sand. 

With some difficulty, Harcourt secured a few 
moments' tüe-ä-tiie with Maud. 
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"May I know what the reasons were to which 
you alluded yesterday? Remember, I am to help 
you when you need help." 

"You may as well know now as later," said she, 
with a sligbt hesitation. After an instantes pause, 
she continued bitterly — ^''Captain Brabazon drinks a 
good deal more than he should. Perhaps you know 
it already — do you?" 

"I had heard a whisper of it." 

"Ah! I did not expect it to come out so soon." 

"Nor has it. I heard it from a man who had 
played whist with him. He could not but know it" 

"Yes, and therefore I hate the sight of everyone 
who plays with him. Captain Harcourt, I am sick 
of my life. I can understand how people commit 
suicide or murder." 

"Hush! You must not forget yourself even to 
me. 

"No, it isn't wise, but I do speak truly to you. 
Do you think Mrs. Ainsworth could ever be friends 
with me? I wish it were possible!" 

"Mrs. Ainsworth!" exclaimed Harcourt, and 
paused, startled and wondering. 

"Yes. Does it sound so mad a question? You 
know she received us when we arrived, by her hus- 
band's Orders, of course. I can't teil you how the 
sight of her at home touched me. Sentiment isn't 
in my line, but that gave me a lump in my throat. 
It was so innocenty so quiet. Could I not find 
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anoherage in a quiet hai*böur sonieftime&> evefi if it 

W«tB «Allj» fol* ai!l bOMSf?" 

"I wish you could, with all my heart,.böt**-*— " 

"Bm — what? Surely you are not' äfraid to 
tnM mei Catinot you see that I am itt no nid€>d 
fof pltf^in^ al ^i^tiofii, eveh if I had uot> gm» y«« 
ai promise." 

"I do see, and I don't doubt^yotl fer a tttoflienti 
But pardon me if- I say that your being in Mrs. 
Ainsworth'^. house might-^ db noi eay it would — 
moke her uofaappy. You know her fausband'» capa- 
city fof blundöring." 

**If that's your only reäson> I can make it all 
righti He is to play whi$t at cur house, and no 
power shaäi induce me to aisfiist at those partim» 
again. You won't grudge my trying fof* an ancliora^ 
then, will you?" 

"No, indeed, and if you will only be fraadb 
enough with Mrs. Aimsworth, you will find' it/' 

"Then we will say no more» My nerve isn't 
what it was, and I n^ust anrmd dangerously eamest 
topics in public. ¥e«, certainly, Mr^ Lingard, we 
will try the leap." 

Maud'B actress pmret iSik^ be ehtiken^ btrt it 
was not gone, for the smile with whidi she eifudeä 
her senCence was. like sunsbitie, after the storm iU' 
her eyes when it began. The tttxt inom^t ste 
was engaged in a stntggle with her horse, and i« 
was easy to gue^s tbarl in the end he wonld* Yt&p 
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the ditch) at the edge of which he was now plung- 
ing. lingard watched her« admiriiigl3r, while Hav- 
court, who knew her powers, rode up. to AfiOö<S 
»de. 

''How are you going home to^night, Mrs. Ams- 
worth?" 

"I have no choice. Robert would not ofder a 
c«urriag^, so I mu$t ride. I shall go directly after 
dinner, for I cannot be away from baby aU the 
evening." 

"You look tired. You are not used to such 
long rides/^ 

"No; the leaping tires me, though I enjoy it at 
the time. But Cecil is not well, and I have been 
up with her at night — that is why I am so easily 
tired to-day.^ 

**Then you will allow me to drive you home?** 

"But you are not going early, and I know you 
meant to ride." 

"Oftly for want of a motive to do an)rthing 
eise. Fll send my horse home, and order my trap. 
As to going early, it doesnt matter a straw." 

"But the Goodwoods won't like it." 

"0hl yes, they will; or, if they don't, it oaanot 
be helped. Please let me do as I like, and say no 
moie about it."^ 

"Vcry well. Oh, how that horse rearsi'* 

"Yes, but he'll have to give in — there^ I töld 
yott »o. Well ridden, by Jove ! " 
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As he spoke Maud cleared the ditch, and passed 
them, patting her horse's neck, her face bright with 
excitement. 

"How I envy her!" sighed AUce, "she always 
seems happy and successful." 

''And is one of the most miserable women I 
know." 

"Is that possible? Surely you must be mis- 
taken." 

"I wish I were. If ever you have a chance of 
befriending her, Mrs. Ainsworth, do it. I have 
known good women who were only good enough to 
be Stern. You are good enough to be also magnani- 
mous." 

"I should not like to be less good than you 
think me," murmured Alice, and for a while they 
rode on in silence. 

While she was questioning herseif, and de- 
termining that she would fulfil Harcourt's expecta- 
tions if she had an opportunity of doing so, he was 
thinking somewhat sadly of his own Strange influence 
over these two women. 

His was the true humility that does not deny a 
gift, but strives to use it well, and he perceived 
that he was, in some degree, a guardian to each of 
them. How dear that guardianship was in one 
case he alone knew. Even Maud had not fathomed 
the quiet intensity of a feeling that had already 
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written itself in lines on his face, and had added 
years to his age. 

This was the last of the Goodwoods' riding 
parties, for in a few days more they set out for the 
hüls. In the early moming hours the doleful noises 
of the suUen cameis began to be heard as they 
knelt in the Compounds "'^ to receive their loads. 
This lengthy process over, amid cries and chatter of 
servants and drivers, they would rise and commence 
their journey , their broad feet making a soft patting 
sound on the sandy roads. 

By-and-by the ladies and children, or a group 
of sportsmen, set out, some in quaint, green hired 
carriages, some in dingy litters, others, bound for 
more distant stations, by rail. Few people who can 
get away care to remain in the plains after April, 
and as the leave season for officers begins on the 
I5th, most of the departures take place about that 
date. House after house is closed as the inmates 
Start, either for the nearest sanitarium, the gaieties 
of Simla, or in search of sport. Whatever their 
destination, they take a pitying farewell of those 
who are left to endure, literally, the bürden and 
heat of the day. 

The Redmaynes had taken a little house in the 
hill-station of Ampore for their two months' leave. 
They bade Alice adieu with many secret misgivings, 
for in truth neither she nor her child looked fit for 

• The piece of ground belonging to a house. 
Two Tales 0/ Marrüd Lt/e, II. I4 
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encountering the heat, unless cared for moce tenderly 
than was likely to be the case. Alice siispected 
their doubts, and though she bade tbern good-bye 
courageously enough, she was in reality füll of 
dread. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"There is no compensation for a woman wfao feels tbat the cBief rela- 
tion of her life has been no more than a mistake. She has lost her crown." 

George Eliot. 

Now commenced in eamest that terrible season 
when discomfort increases daily and the heat grows 
and closes in upon its victitais as remorselessly as 
did the iron Chamber of the Inquisition. First, the 
pith sun-hat becomes absolutely necessary, then hat 
and parasol together are insufficient protection for 
the head. Parades and office hours are altered 
to near day-break; the ghasüy punkah begins the 
monotonous swing which for six months must not 
pause day or night; the mosquito's angry buzz is 
heard, and the doors are hermetically sealed tili 
the evening. Happy are those who live where the 
hot winds will blow through wet grass screens into 
their houses, or the richer few, who can hire natives 
in sufficient numbers to work the various machines 
by means of which the temperature indoors can be 
lowered. 

The Ainsworths did not indulge in more than 
one thermantidote, so they considered themselves 
fortunate if the thermometer in their drawing-room 
did not rise above 98° at midday. 

14* 
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Before this extreme of discomfort was reached, 
Alice had made a fresh friend. Her husband ac- 
ceded eagerly to Captain Brabazon's proposal that 
they should form a whist-party, to meet at altemate 
houses. To Alice's great satisfaction, little CeciFs 
existence exempted her from playing the part of 
hostess, as the gentlemen did not care to risk being 
disturbed by childish cries. They met, therefore, 
elsewhere, and from two o'clock tili dusk played 
steadily; nor did it trouble either of the husbands 
that their wives were left a good deal to themselves 
by this arrangement. 

Military duty was usually over by breakfast-time, 
and then Captain Ainsworth enjoyed a short siesta, 
during which his wife carefully kept the baby in 
the farthest room. About one o'clock he rose and 
dressed, and adjoumed to his rubber. From six to 
eight, when the rest of the world emerged for exer- 
cise, and as much air as could be got, he lounged 
over to Mess, or occasionally spent part of the after- 
noon in the racquet-court, Coming home to late 
dinner. 

On one of these long solitary aftemoons, Alice 
was roused from a sad day-dream by a servant hand- 
ing her Mrs. Brabazon's card. 

"What a dreadful hour for you to come outl" 
she exclaimed, as her unexpected guest entered. 

"I cannot see in this delicious chill darkness," 
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Said Maud, pressing her hands on her dazzled eyes. 
"The glare outside is frightful." 

'•Come and sit down under the punkah. What 
made you choose such a time to venture out?" 

"Because I wanted to see you alone, and be- 
cause I do not intend to be present at my husband's 
whist-parties. You look surprised, but indeed it is 
true. If I am in the house, he'U send for me to 
give him a brandy and soda, or on some other pre- 
text of that sort. Will you let me stay with you for 
a while?" 

"Surely," replied Alice, more relieved at this 
Statement than she cared to confess to herseif — she 
knew now how much she had feared this siren. "I 
shall be glad of your Company, for it is very de- 
pressing to be shut up in the house all day." 

Taking her work, she sat down in a low cane 
chair, nearly opposite Mrs. Brabazon, so that each 
benefited by the punkah. For a time their rambUng 
talk touched on topics outside their own circle, but 
they studiously avoided those nearer home. Maud's 
dark eyes were studying the face and manner of the 
woman for whom Cecil Harcourt had pleaded. Alice, 
her glance bent on her work, feit that there was 
something more than courtesy in this visit, and re- 
minded herseif that, for her guest, Captain Harcourt 
expected her to do her best. 

"Have you read this book?" inquired Mrs. Bra- 
bazon, taking a novel off the table. 
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"Yes, and I envy the woman who wrote it." 

"Do you? I met her two or three times, and I 
do not envy her." 

"What was she like? Teil me about her." 

"Her Chief characteristic, I thought, was weight. 
Her face was heavy, her dresses were of heavy 
Stoffs and dull colours, her books, I think, are heavy. 
Her talk was very excellent, but heavy; she sang — 
heavy; she wrote with a quill pen, and the writing 
was heavy." 

Alice laughed and looked at Maud. 

"I envy you, too, your power of description. I 
can see Miss Clay in my mind's eye." 

"If you had had to chatter as much as I, you 
could describe people too. But what is it in this 
book that you like so much?" 

"I hardly know, but I feel as if Edith must be 
the writer's seif, as if she were struggling to say so 
much, but shyness or want of sympathy chokes the 
words." 

"You feel that youtself," answered Maud, look- 
ing at the eamest face and deepening colour of the 
Speaker. 

"I suppose everyone does, more or less," re- 
plied Alice, wincing a little at her involuntary self- 
betrayal. 

"Everyone that is not made of ice. Mrs. Ains- 
worth, teil me honestly, do you hate me?" 

Startled at the sudden question, Alice gazed a 
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moment at the redining ifigure opposite to her, and 
saw a sliglbt quiver on the mouth she thought so 
scomful. She answered but one word — 

"Na" 

"You did, you know — ^in Dublin!" 

The grey eyes flashed. 

"If I did^ it was not without cause. It is a pity 
you allude to bygone unpleasantnesses." 

"I respect you for saying that, Mrs. Ainsworth, 
but I made the allusion that I might do what I never 
have done for another soul — that I might ask your 
pardon. I want your friendship too, but I cannot 
expect to win it." 

"Why not?" said Alice slowly. 

"Are you generous enough to give it me in spite 
of— Dublin?" 

"Mrs. Brabazon, you spoke of pardon just now. 
Shall we put bygones out of sight, and begin afresh? 
I can hardly fancy that my friendship would be 
worth much tö you; I am not clever enough, but 
I know no other reason why we should not be 
friends." 

"You are a generous woman — more generous 
than I thought any woman could be. But," she con- 
tinued, in a lower voice, "Captain Harcourt told me 
I should find you so." 

"Did he? I think you and he have too good an 
opinion of me, but it is very pleasant." 

"Then it will not bore you if I come here of an 
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afteraoon? I suppose, with a wet towei on one's 
head, one can escape sunstroke. Luckily it is not 
far." 

"Come whenever you like, and make yourself at 
home." 

"Ah, thank you. If you knew how stränge that 
phrase sounds! I have no home, and never shali 
have one." 

Alice's heart echoed the piteous words, but she 
only Said, 

"I am sorry for you. Life must be a hard thing, 
and yet you look so bright and gay." 

"Because I was bom an actress, I believe. You, 
in your quiet unsuUied life, could not understand 
the temptations of mine. If you knew all my 
history, perhaps you would tum away from me even 
now." 

"I hope not. I could not judge you. I think 
charity is better than judgment." 

"There would be fewer sins if more people held 
that opinion. Some of us seem to be hunted into 
wrong-doing. I wonder," she continued, leaning for- 
ward, with hands tightly clasped on her knee, "could 
you realise the force of an overwhelming temptation 
— could you fancy your heart füll of distrust, and 
rebellion, and despair, what would you do?" 

"Wait, and I will give you my answer," said 
Alice, hunying out of the room. In a moment she 
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had retumed, and ere Maud was aware, had knelt 
down before her, and laid on her lap a tiny child. 

"I can understand the feeling, but this is my 
safeguard. If you never had such a comforter, I 
pity you with my whole heart." 

"I never had. I see now the difference. Oh, 
Mrs. Ainsworth, thank heaven for your child!" 

Maud's voice broke, and there was silence in the 
room; then she said softly, 

"What is its name?" 

"She is christened AUce after me, but she is to 
be called by her second name, Cecil." 

"Cecil!" 

"Yes, Captain Harcourt is her godfather." 

Again silence, but Maud's hand rested tenderly 
on the baby's head. It was one of those rare inter- 
views when communication appears to be as much 
by instinct as by Speech. These two women spent 
many pleasant and friendly hours together, but never 
again were they as near each other as on that after- 
noon, when the child's name touched hidden chords 
in either heart. Neither was certain of the other's 
feelings, but Alice recognised that in some unex- 
plained way that name was a bond between them, 
and to Maud's perplexed and anxious soul it was 
the key-note of the whole scene, and moved her 
almost totears. It was she who spoke again. 

"That is a good man. You are fortunate in 
having him for a friend " 
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**I know it. He is yours too, is he not?" 

"Yes. He is the friend of whoever is in trouble 
and trusts him. There ought to be a beautiful 
future for him somewhere, if there is any justice in 
Heaven." 

"You do not doubt liiat, do you?" cried Alice. 
"And even here there is some honour, I think, for 
those who deserve it." 

"Honour of a sort — yes. The cross for men 
who do a thing that needs pluck or excitement for 
instance. Captain Harcourt won his V.C. wefl, but 
he deserves something better every day that he 
lives." 

"You know him better than I do, but I can quite 
believe you are right." 

"I know I am. He is the only man I ever met 
who has seemed to be heroic in the daily life, where 
there is so much to pay and nothing to gain. But 
I must be going. You have been a good Samaritan 
to-day, for you have poured oil and wine into my 
wounds. I never kiss mere acquaintances, as many 
women do, but I should like to kiss you." 

Alice threw her arms round the other's neck. 

"You have done me good too. I think we may 
help each other, and the httle one here may help 
US both." 

Mrs. Brabazon did not go beyond her own Com- 
pound that evening, but strolled round it, or sat 
under a broad-leaved pepul-tree near the well, so 
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that some coolness might be wafted to her irom the 
water pouring into its tiny Channels off the creaking 
Persian wheel. Harcourt, riding alone past the house, 
saw her, and paused by the low wall to inquire if 
she were ill that she remained at home. 

As she replied she walked aqross to him, and 
while she fed the pony with bits of grass she told 
him of her aftemoon's visit. 

''That is as it should be, Mrs. Brabazon; I am 
very glad." 

"We spoke of you. I did not know before that 
the child is named after you. Forgive me for say- 
ing it, but Mrs. Ainsworth's ignorance vexes me. I 
cannot help wishing she knew how good you are." 

"I told you what would happen if she guessed 
anything she had better not know," he answered 
sharply. 

"I know. Do not mistrust me. But I wonder 
if it is only when we care for what we cannot have, 
that we care our best." 

"I don't know. I cannot dissect things as you 
do. A fact and a duty are plainly before me, and 
it matters nothing that under other circumstances 
both would have been different." 

"Women cannot feel so simply. There are wheels 
within wheels for us." 

"More's the pity. Life tums on ts, not on ty. 
We've got to be steady under fire, not argue about 
the guns." 
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"Ahl" Said Maud, a fresh light on her face, 

"'Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.' ** 

"Exactly, Mrs. Brabazon. The soldier's creed is 
a simple one — do your duty, and anyone who is 
doing that needs no pity. Good night." 

"You, at least, need none," thought Maud, as 
she watched him ride away; "the pity should be 
kept for that poor girl, who might have lived at that 
height, and is tied down instead to such a dead 
level. Who knows? — he might have been less grand 
then!" 

Captain Ainsworth was not altogether pleased 
when he heard of Mrs. Brabazon's visit. It forced 
him to conclude that a woman's fancy was, in this 
case, of a somewhat enduring character. He had 
no definite wish to compromise either Maud or him- 
self, and he would have been indignant had anyone 
even accused him of intentionally creating a scandal. 
But it was certainly no fault of his if people gos- 
siped when he was only enjoying himself in the 
way that suited him. Of course a man does not 
talk to a handsome woman as if he were blind to 
her beauty, and there does exist a rapid language 
that no listener can overhear, and no man of the 
World will criticise. Handsome women are usually 
proficients in it, and Maud was an adept when he 
met her first, though now she seemed to have for- 
gotten its aiphabet It is one thing to make a com- 
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munication with the certainty of a quick response, 
and quite another to look meaningly into eyes that 
meet yours with blank coldness or haughty astonish- 
ment; the position then becomes embarrassing, not 
to say absurd. 

Ainsworth was not a man to expose himself 
often to treatment of this sort, but at the same time 
he was too obstinate to withdraw from Mrs. Braba- 
zon's Society because she refused to understand his 
admiration. He dropped the unspoken language, 
and talked to her instead in a tone of shallow cyni- 
cism, to which she repUed as coifrtesy required. 
In this way he was still amused by her, and to him 
amusement was the breath of life. He had, in fact, 
a gambler's craving for excitement, though he never 
yielded to it, had even lost sight of it at times 
altogether. This restraint came from no idea of 
morality, but from an inherited fund of hard sense. 

He had enough of his father's shrewdness to see 
that, in the long run, the gamblers in life lose their 
stakes, so he was content to lead a staid life, tasting 
his pleasures cautiously. As Maud, with her sharp 
generalities and humorous chat, delighted him, so 
did his wife bore him. Her fancies were too deli- 
cate, her thoughts too eamest, for one of his calibre 
to appreciate. 

We all know that nothing so ruffles the temper 
as to be continually in the presence of those who 
live at a higher level than ourselves, and Ainsworth 
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was stroi^ty coDsrious of this feeling. Alice's devo- 
tion to the cliild that he had never touched, her 
serene patieace under the small miseries of tbe hot 
weather, even the marked interest shown in her by 
others, were all additional provocations. Had she 
asserted herseif more, her home might have heen 
happier; but though her husband would have rated 
her higher, she would have lost some of her own 
self-respecL Mrs. Redmayne once jokingly sug- 
gested that she should "scold him well," for some 
obvious neglect, but her answer silenced and grieved 
her good firieiid. 

"Don't tempt me to do that," she said; "if I 
spoke at all, I should say what could never be for- 
gotten." 

The routine of life in Hazrabagh during the 
hot weather was as precise out of doors as in. Every 
day there was croquet for all comers soniewhere, 
from about half-past six tili dusk. Once a weck the 
meeting was at one or other of the Messes, whilc 
the remaining evenings were filled up by the tadies 
in XXim. There were a few who thought a little 
varietj- would be pleasant, and that a quiet ride was 
a better way of taking exereise than knocking about 
croquet balis and complaining of the temperature. 
But even riding must be done dehberately when the 
air feels as though It came out of an oven, and there 
is little change of scenery to charm one in the midst 
of a baked and unbroken piain. 
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The Coming of the English mail was like the 
Unding of an oasis in the desert. Faces on that 
moming wore an air of animation unknown during 
the rest of the week, for the letters and papers were 
sure to supply them with news that would enliven 
them for a few hours. 

Alice longed keenly for her share, and for- 
tunately Walter Percy proved an excellent cor- 
respondent 

"Aunt Jane and Ethel are capital friends," he 
wrote, "indeed, I hope the old lady will never leave 
the Hall. Her eyesight fails fast, and though she 
knits as interminably as ever, she cannot write much 
now. Ethel comes over to read to her, but they 
always end in talking of you and wishing you were 
at home." 

Not long after Mrs. Brabazon's first visit, Alice 
received another joyous note from her cousin, an- 
nouncing his engagement, but adding that it was 
not to be mentioned to their friends for another 
year, as Mr. Philips considered his daughter too 
young to marry. 

The — ^th Hussars were going abroad, therefore 
Walter had spoken, and his bright spirit already 
overleapt the montl^s of waiting, and pictured his 
retum. His proud happiness wrung Alice's heart, 
reawaking the thirst that does in truth "ask a drink 
divine," and for which mere content is as unsatisfy- 
ing as the mirage to the panting traveller. With 
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such thoughts in her mind she went out for her 
evening stroU, too tired to ride, and fax too out of 
spirits for the exeftion of croquet. Unfortunately it 
was Mrs. Rumbold's "evening," and that energetic lady 
kept strict note of who came and who stayed away. 
Mrs. Ainsworth had been absent on more than one 
occasion, and had been taken to task accordingly. 
She was therefore forced to make amends on this 
particular night for her previous delinquencies. She 
excused herseif from playing, in spite of her hostess's 
remonstrances, and sat down where a hand-punkah 
kept the warm air in motion. In the next sloping 
chair was Mrs. Doleman, somewhat out of humour, 
and inclined to take a gloomy view of matters in 
general. 

"Is it true that your husband never comes to 
croquet with you, Mrs. Ainsworth?" said she, in her 
usual slow accents. 

"Very seldom; he does not like the game." 

"No, they say he prefers whist at Captain Bra- 
bazon's — or racquets. Do you know, Tm told all 
the bachelors in the Station go to the Brabazons'. 
So dreadfully marked, isn't it? But then they think 
her so very handsome — I hear so, at least." 

"So she is," said Alice quietly. 

"Do you really think so? I thought she wasn't 
at all a lady's lady — such prononc^ style. It's so 
sad to See how gentlemen prefer that sort of thing. 
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I ba^fin't spoken to her m)^f« but I had got that 
idQA of her sUiter seei^g her twice.". 

H suppos^ yoa are »ot ^ware 1^^ $he \^ a 
friofid of mine?'^ 

•*0h dew roe, Tm so scviyl I dida't }mow — 
nobody told me» you know, and oae has to l^ so 
eatir^ly guided by wh^t one hears, of course on 
good authonty. Pray don't mind anythmg I said, 
Mrs. Aia3worth." 

''Not in the least," replied Alice, with an air Maud 
herseif might have worn. 

Mrs. Poleman was not easily sU^cedi and tried 
a fresh topic. She never meant mischief, but she 
always made it; she did not wish to wound, but her 
arrows alwaya hit sotne mark» 

''Your regiment is quite an acquisition here, 
Mrs. Ainsworth, I am sure it must be populär." 

'<My husband's regiment is generally liked, I be* 
lieve," corrected Alice, 

"Yes; it must be a very expensive one, Tm 
afraid. But there are charming ofücers in it, and so 
attentive to ladies. Captain Harcourt now 19 quite 
a dear man. As I was saying to Mr. Lingard yester- 
day, he can't have everything his own way now, for 
Captain Harcourt is just as nice and obliging/' 

''I did not know Mr. Lingard had a monopoly 
of thoee qualities." 

"Dear me now, how clevcrly you pi^t things — so 
amusing, I'm sure. Well, he really had a moaopQly» 

TwoTtUtso/MarrUdLi/e, 11, 1$ 
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as you call it, before your regiment came. The last 
regiment wasn't social. There were so many mar- 
ried officers, and all so devoted to their wives — such 
an uncommon thing, Fm afraid, they kept among 
themselves, and never got on with us at all. I 
don't know how it was, but I assure you everyone in 
the Station would teil you the same thing. So, as I 
was saying, Mr. Lingard was regularly run after. 
But your Captain Harcourt is quite as nice, and a 
handsome man too. He's a great friend of yours, 
isn't he?" 

"We know him very well; he was my husband's 
best man." 

"Best man — ah — exactly. That's what Mr. Lin- 
gard Said — that you knew him intimately. We were 
speaking of you — saying that you and he went out 
a good deal of an evening. It must be a great com- 
fort to have a pleasant escort when your husband 
doesn't go out — husbands are so dreadfuUy apt to 
get into that way; such a shame it is. Is he Coming 
here to-night?" 

"He is at the racquet court." 

"Dear me! He, too. Well, 1 hadn't heard that 
Captain Harcourt ever played." 

"I meant my husband. I know nothing about 
Captain Harcourt." 

Alice rose, ostensibly to speak to some one eise, 
but in reality to hide a hot blüsh, and to end the 
conversation. It was the first time Harcourt's name 
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had caused her anything but ple^sure, and she feit 
angry contempt for such unwörthy gossip. 

Probably Mrs. Doleman had indulged in more of 
the same sort, for a little later there were some 
comments at the refreshment-table on the riding 
parties that interfered with croquet. 

"Mrs. Brabazon and Lingard are always out 
riding together," said Spooner, a young cavalry sub- 
altern, with a pale face and familiär manner. 

"And Harcourt's another absentee. By-the-by, 
where is he to-night?" asked some one. 

"Here's Mrs. Ainsworth — ask her — she's sure to 
know," said the first Speaker with a smile. She 
heard the. question, but before she could reply, Har- 
court was seen driving up in füll uniform. 

"Good evening, Captain Harcourt," said Mrs. 
Rumbold stiffly. "l'm afraid you'U find everyone just 
leaving, and the ices all melted." 

"Yes, I apologise for being so late; but, you see, 
I have been on duty. I had to go round the guards 
for Jones, who's down with fever, poor fellow." 

"Fm sorry for that." 

"So am I. But you'U forgive me, Mrs. Rumbold, 
and give me the remains of an ice. Fm hotter than 
any of you, I'm sure." 

Offended dignity never had a chance with Har- 
court, and Mrs. Rumbold was soon talked into good 
humour. That duty done, he made his way to 
Alice, who was still Standing near the table. 

15* 
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"May I drive you home, Mrs. Ainsworth? You 
look tired again to-mgbt" 

There was scarcely a perceptible pause ene she 
accepted the offer, yet she had hesitated, and had 
detetmined to alter nothing of her conduct because 
of idle tongues. Harcourt saw the hesitation — saw, 
withottt seeming to notice them, the eyes watching 
her, and the sneer on the pale face of the man 
nearest him; then he put down his plate. 

"I can't offer to take another lady on the back 
seat of the dog-cart, but would one of you feUows 
care to come? Beecham, can you bear to drive in- 
stead of riding? There's time for a tum before 
Mess, if Mrs« Ainsworth hkes." 

"Delighted," answered the young man. "This 
is the hottest night IVe had, and I know your horse 
is fast enough to make one fancy there's some air." 

"Come away, then." 

As they went to the dog-cart, Haroourt could 
not help asking — ^**Was I right to give Beecham the 
offer?" 

"Quite right," replied Alice, and by the look on 
her face — a look he had never seen before — he feit 
certain that the first pebble had been thrown to 
disturb the calm he was so sedulous to preserve. 
Therefore he talked gaily to both his companions, 
and Alice seconded him so well that, when Spooner 
asked Beecham that night if he liked playing third 
to a flirtation, he got an unexpected reply. 
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" What confounded iKmsense you do tallkl You're 
always philandering with some one yoursclf, so you 
think everyon« eise is too. I'd a very jolly drive, 
and if I get the chance of such another I'U take it." 

Neverthelesß Spooner kept to his opinion, for a 
fool often guesses at the tenderest points of better 
men, not knowing that their weakness includes 
strength, such as his foUy never even dreamed of. 

There were one or two of the — th dining wiih the 
Ainsworths that night, and they thought their hostess 
was in wonderful spirits, a rare thing for anyone at 
that seascm. 

After dianer they sat out in the Compound, so as 
to escape from the vicinity of the heated walls. A 
faint, very faint air was blowing, and they dispensed 
with hand-punkahs. A little table with a lamp stood 
beside them, and with a rough carpet under their 
feet, and low c«ne chairs to rest in, they were in 
comparative comfort. Alice played her pari well, 
but the raoment her guests left she sank back wearily. 

When Ainsworth had ^nished his last cheroot in 
silence, he proposed that they should go in, as it was 
near midnight. 

"Wait a momcnt, Robert. I want to ask you 
something," said his wife. 

**Well, what is it? Vm short of money thismonth, 
so I hope it's no more bills." 

**No. Does it matter at all to you what people 
say about üs, or about me?** 



L 
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"Not particularly. It depends on what it is." 

"People remark that you never go about with 
me. It is the old story, just what happened on board 
the Burmah over again." 

"Theo I'm not going to alter my ways for that. 
If that's all, they may just talk." 

"They say I go out so often wilh Captain Har- 
court. Robert, you know what a place this is for 
gossip." 

"Why the deuce shouldn't you go out with him, 
or anyone eise you choose?" 

"Certainly; if you do not mind remarks," 

"Not I. I don't see why a woraan shouldn't have 
some one friend she likes to ride with and talk to. 
It's no fun being third — I don't care for most of the 
people one meets, and I really don't see why I should 
give up any of my amusements to chaperon you, 
What's the use of being a married woman, if you 
can't go about as you like?" 

"As you say, what ü the use? Robert, Cecil 
isn'l well, you wouldn't let me go home with her, 
would you?" 

"MoQie! What an extraordinary mood you're in 
to-night, Alicel How am I to afford that?" 

"But suppose you had the money," said she 
eagerly, "you'd let me go? Is that your only reason? 
Vou get on so well without me!" 

"No, it isn't my only reason. I thought one's 
wife was supposed to keep one's house, and all that 
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sort of thing. I don't see why you should go home. 
Go and sefe people, if you're duU, and, in the mean- 
time, do come in." 

Alice obeyed without further comment, but she 
contrasted her husband's carelessness bitterly enough 
with the watchful kindness that she feit sure had 
prompted Harcourt's invitation to Mr. Beecham that 
aftemoon. 

The difference was tersely expressed on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when a note arrived from Lingard, 
begging Ainsworth to ride with Mrs. Brabazon and 
him on the following evening. Alice, who was 
just starting alone for a croquet-party, saw him 
write an acceptance, and spoke more sharply than 
usual. 

"So you can go directly anyone eise asks you, 
Robert, though you can never ride with me!" 

"Oh! well— I don't care about it." 

"Perhaps not, but still you go." 

"One isn't obliged to do these things for one's 
relations," retorted her husband, cooUy, and went to 
dress. 

Alice knew that Maud had no band in the note, 
but that it had been written because she decHned to 
go out so often tete-ä-titej and Lingard did not care 
for many of the younger men who were likely to be 
disengaged. It was no doubt of her friend that made 
her eyes flash, and her mouth set itself determinately, 
as she left the house. 
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The meeting that evening \f%is at the Meas of a 
native regimfent, and as the band was a ffer one, the 
attendance was usually good. Mrs. AinswcMth was 
much admired there, and a group of äcquaintances 
gathered round her before the games were ar- 
ranged. 

She chose a moment when several people were 
within hearing to make a remark that was sure to be 
noticed. 

"Captain Harcourt, hive you anythmg to do to- 
night?'' 

"Nothing, Mrs. Ainsworth.*' 

"Th6n will you take me fbr a drive, and come 
and dine with us? You have not dined in our house 
for an age!" 

"With pleasure. We might have time to drive 
as far as that old tomb you wanted to see." 

"Yes. Dinner can always wait, if we are late for 
it. I shall only play one match." 

Major Bellaire was one of the group that over- 
heard Alice's invitation. He never touched a croquet 
mallet himself, but used to lounge about, comment- 
ing on the play in a ttiänner that he knew to be little 
Short of exasperating to those who made it a serious 
affair. He watched Mrs. Ainsworth play out a hasty 
game, saw Harcourt assist her carefuUy into the dog- 
cart, and when they had driven off, he strolled 
across to the chairs, and dropped into one beside 
Maud Brabazon, who was leisurely eatiiig an ice. 
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"Our friend Mrs. Ainsworth seems to be taking 
kindly to Indian cuBtoms/' said he in his knost cynical 

A vety qüick observer might have detected the 
slightest possible ätifTening of Maud's graceful neck, 
an indication that she was on her guard* yet she 
did not move in her chair, and answered listiessly, 

*'Does she? I should have thought she was Eng- 
lish to the backbone." 

"The custom t allude to is not whoUy unknown 
in England " 

"It's too hot for the exertion of guessing riddles, 
Major BeHaire." 

*This is hai-dly a pUzde though. Mrs. Ainsworth 
evidently prefers one escort to any other in the 
Station." 

"Oh," said Maud, shifting her positioh so as to 
look Delläire iil the face, and speaking as though she 
were inviting gossip, "you think there's a little 
flirtation going on between her and Captain Harcouirt?" 

"It looks tolerably like it, I think. The symp* 
toms in these cases are always ttraoh the same." 

"You think so? You never see much diflference, 
then, and this case is just such anoüier as Mrs. Pippett 
and Mr. Spooner?" she replied, naming too well-known 
inseparables. 

"If it isn't as decided yet, it will be bcfore the 
hot weather's over." 

"Von don't believe in simpie ftiendship?" 
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"My dear Mrs. Brabazon, I wasn't bora yester- 
dayl" was the contemptuous answer. 

"You're a clever man, Major Bellaire, and yoa 
know ä great deal of our sex," said Maud; but her 
tone changed slightly, and the gentleman, though he 
bowed at the compliment, looked a little puzzled. 
"But you tnake one mistake, and, knowing you as I 
do, I scarcely wonder at iL" 

"And that is " 

"You don't know when to believe; and a man 
who believes too little, blunders as completely as the 
man who believes too rauch." 

"Perhaps Mrs, Brabazon will undertake to teach 
me credulity," said Bellaire, trying to hide some an- 
noyance under a sneer. 

"I!" said Maud rising, with a curi on her lip. 
"I couldn't teach you, after hearing your remarks on 
Mrs. Ainsworth. I don't know how to teach the 
aiphabet to the blind;" and she walked away, 
feeling that for the moment she had revenged her 
friend. 

Harcourt, meantime, perceived that something 
had occurred to excite bis gentle companion, With 
rare tact he sought for no confidences, but talked 
on indifferent subjects during their drive, or sat 
silent, as appeared to suit her best. He judged 
wisäly, for in the mood that was on her when they 
firsl set out, a hint from bim would have opened 
the floodgates, and words might have been uttered 
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that both would have regretted. As it was, silences 
became more frequent as they proceeded, and Har- 
court at last ventured to bid her lean back and rest. 
"You are not obliged to make company-conversation 
for me, you know." 

"No; and it is such a relief to be silent. When 
Mr. Lingard has driven me, I did not half enjoy it, 
because I was obliged to talk perpetually." 

"And yet you need not, if you only knew him a 
little better. He's a good fellow, and would really 
wish you to get as much benefit as possible from 
your drive. You never thought of keeping a trap of 
your own?" 

"Captain Ainsworth will not do it. He thinks 
we spend enough on our horses. You see, he likes 
to have a pony besides for himself." 

She had never spoken so formally of her hus- 
band before, and Harcourt was warned by her voice. 

"You are not resting now. I positively won't 
speak for the next two miles." 

"Very well. I really will be quiet. I am al- 
ways so weary now. I suppose it's the heat." 

Such quiet did Alice good, and her face had 
lost its hard expression when she reached her own 
door. Harcourt's presence gave her a feeling of 
restfulness more beneficial than air or exercise. It 
was moral, not physical calm she required, and she 
knew, although she did not reason about it, that 
she found it near him; therefore she had invited 
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him to dinner) thinking to get through tbe evemng 
more peacefoUy if he Was there* Aittsworth, she 
kncw, was ahvays ready for a guest, and she hoped 
to recover by the morrow the hard equatiiniity that 
his cutting words had disturbed. 

The heat äow appmached its dimax. May was 
past, and had consuraed, as the days dragged on, 
much of the health and eneigy that the cöld weather 
had foSiefed. The rains in Hazrabagh were late 
and slight, and the motionless air of June was like 
a furnace. The foliage grew daily drier in the sick 
yellow glare, the surface of the parched piain 
cracked and crumbled into bot dust, and English 
faces grew paler and more weary. Twioe or thrice 
the parting shots were fired over the grave of some 
careless soldier, Struck down by sun-strpke or fever, 
and rang dismally on the ears of those who en- 
deavoured to keep up a semblance of cheerfukiess 
at the rendezvous of the evening. It was whispered 
that Captain Brabazon's play was no longer what it 
had been, and one doctor offered to bet that he 
would not last out the bot season, unless he changed 
his mode of life. People glanced curiously at Mrs. 
Brabazon, and wondered if she knew, and what she 

thought — nay, what she would do if There was 

no need for anyone to fiU up the pause. And Maud 
carried herseif as royally as ever, though she knew 
the speculations her friends indulged in, and could 
alöiost have read the very words on their ups. 
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Those weeks seemed to burn themselves in on 
hei braiiiy and she never recalled them without a 
shudder. With all the power of her strong will, she 
strove to banish from her mind the least üiought of 
freedom, and when instinct threatened to conquer, 
she would plunge into any occupation at hand — 
read a novel, hurry over to Mrs. Ainsworth, seize on 
the merest trifle that might divert the current of 
her Jthoughts. She tried her utmost to induce her 
husband to alter his habits— tried often ^nd con- 
scientionsly^ though she met» a$ she expectedi with 
a contemptuous rebuff. It was a trial that shook 
her being to its centre, and fiUed her with a terror 
hitherto unknown to her — a terror of herseif, of 
the impulses that were roused in her for the first 
time. 

It is terrible to find oneself face to face, as it 
were» with a strong, uncontroUed spirit, that looks 
one in the eyes and says boldly, "I am part of you 
— your seif that you never saw tili now, when this 
or that temptation assails you. You do not know 
my strengtb, but all your weakness is known to vat" 
Let him or her to whom there comes this unbidden 
guest seek safety in flight from th^ temptation that 
evoked him out of his dim hiding-place; but when, 
as in jftaud's case, such escape is impossible, woe 
be unto those who do not combat him upon theit 
kneesl 
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CHAPTER XXL 

"Oh, life as futile, then, as fhull 
Oh, fbr a voice to soothe and bless I 
What hope of answer or redresst 
Behind the veil, behind the vefl.*' 

In Metitoriam, 

As yet, Captain Brabazon had not so betrayed 
himself in public as to cause either official rebuke 
or semi-official advice to be administered. The 
whist parties too were continued, because though 
the other players grumbled, neither liked to be the 
one to speak to the delinquent. Ainsworth, who 
had lost a good deal of money, was at last re- 
quested by the others to intimate to Captain Bra- 
bazon that his head was frequently not clear enough 
for play, and he undertook the task, though most 
unwillingly. Beecham was with him while the sub- 
ject was under discussion, and the two stroUed 
homewards, talking it over tili they reached the 
Ainsworths' door. 

"Come in and have a glass of Sherry; it wants a 
few minutes still to dinner-time." 

"But will Mrs. Ainsworth like it, as it is so late? 
Is she in?" 

"It doesn't matter a d — n whether she's in or 
not. Come along." 
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They entered the verandah, and from behind 
one of the broad pillars Alice advanced quietly to 
meet them. Beecham's Start was perceptible, but 
her manner was so easy that he thought she could 
not possibly have overheard, and drank his sheny 
without disturbing himself further. He told the 
Story at Mess, however, and Ainsworth would per- 
haps have been surprised had he heard the com- 
ments freely passed upon him. Whether it did not 
occur to him to regret his hasty speech, or whether 
he was too proud or too careless to allude to it, 
his wife could not teil. That he knew she had 
heard it she was almost certain, but not a word 
was Said by either, though the unhappy phrase 
seemed to ring again and again in her ears. Her 
presence of mind at the moment of its utterance 
showed clearly that she had leamt a reticence 
foreign to her character, and that she cared com- 
paratively little for anything her husband might say 
or do. He had strained the chords of love too far, 
and no touch of his could awake any music from 
them again. 

There was soon no room left in Alice's mind 
for words of his to rankle, for CeciFs baby frame 
began to give way in the continued heat. That 
pitiful sound, the crying of a child in pain, was 
heard in the house, and the doctor looked grave 
when he was called in. Her ignorance saved the 
mother from anxiety at first, but when Doctor Butler 
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begao to visit her twice a day, slie grew half fraatic 
with fear. ODce and again she had to sit down 
under the ptu^ab, panting with paio and palpita- 
tion, and the icared expressLos of her eyes w«nt to 
the good doctor*» heart, 

Mrs. BrabazoQ came daily to belp her, other 
friends calted to condole and advise, but while shc 
was grateful to thena all,- they appeared to her to 
move in a different universe, apart from her world, 
the world that contained only heraelf and her child. 
3he saw Harcourt somedmes for a few minutes, 
and to him alone did it seem posaiblc to approach 
the one subject of her thoughts with any freedom. 

At last there came a momiog nhen the doctor 
bade her arrange to go as speedily as possible to 
the hills, and the words gave her fresh hope. Surely 
in the pure cool air the wasted fiame would recover 
its roundness, the pale cheeks regaln their dehcat« 
rose., She would have started on the instant, had 
it been practicable, and wben her husband retumed 
from parade, he found her in a State of feverish 
ftxcitement. 

She no longer consulted him, or asked bis per- 
mission, but vehemently bade him carry out her 
pUnä. Surprised, and more annoyed than grieved, 
he bcgan to speak of the expense, but the words 
had hardly passed his Hpa ere hia wife threw open 
her deslc, and hastily broke the seal of a packet she 
üut of the wcret drawer. 
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"I have money« Robert, I don't know how much, 
but you can see for yourself." 

"The devil you have! Have you been hoarding 
up a private purse of your own?" 

Alice made no reply, nor did she shrink wheh 
her husband burst into a storm of rage, on seeing 
further evidence of his father's rooted mistrust The 
envelope contained a cheque for three hundred 
pounds, for Alice's sole use, and a note tb the efifect 
that, if Ainsworth interfered with her spending of 
it, the amount would be stopped out of his yearly 
ailowance. 

When his anger had exhausted itself, his wife, 
passing over the outbreak as though his words had 
fallen on deaf ears, retumed to her point. 

"Will you go to the telegraph office at once, 
and wire to the Redmaynes about a house, or shall 
I send a servant?" 

"ril go/' Said he sulkily, quelled by her utter 
indifference. 

£re night it had been arranged that Mrs. Ains- 
worth was to take the small house at Ampore that 
the Redmaynes were on the eve of quitting, in brder 
to retum to the plains. It was impossible for the 
sick child to travel by day, besides that few pas- 
senger trains ran while the sun was high; Alice 
therefore was forced to wait tili six o'clock on the 
following eveuing, when she prepared for her 
joumey. 

Tv» TaUs of Married Life, IL 16 
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Her husband was by this time thorouglily pro- 
voked, and, judging from bis point of view, not en- 
tiiely without cause. His resentment at bis father's 
letter had by no means cooled, tbe stir of prepara- 
tion in the house had disturbed his moming's rest, 
and the rooms had been rendered intolerably hot 
by the opening of the doors when the luggage was 
carried out. 

Ahce had spoken but little to him during the 
day, but at tbe last moment she asked him to cut 
her some Sandwiches. He sat down to do so, wben 
tbe baby began to ciy sbrtlly in the -adjoining room 
at the unwelcome process of dressing, 

"Do it yourself," he exclaimed impatiently, fling' 
ing down his knife and fork, "I'm going furtber ol^ 
for I cannot stand tbat infernal row, — it makes me 
positively ill!" 

This was not purely a figure of speech, for what 
nerves Ainsworth possessed seemed to be tried be- 
yond endurance by this particular sound, yet at such 
a moment tbe words stung, and when tbe parting 
came it was only by an effort that Alice compelled 
herseif to bid him good-bye with a scmblance of 
cordiality. 

A sleepless night in the dusty railway carriage, 
and four hours' posting in a rattling vehide over 
still dustier roads, had almost wotti out the travellers 
ere tbey reached tbe base of the hills. Tbere litters, 
known as doolies, had been providcd by the Red- 
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inaynes, and as they began to ascend, and feit the 
air growing cooler at every Step, Alice breathed 
more freely than she had done since the hot weather 
commenced. Leaning on her elbow as she lay in 
the doolie, she watched the weary child, and when 
she saw the restless movements cease, the clenched 
hands unclose, and the puckered face relax in sleep, 
she dropped her own head on the pillow and shed 
such tears as her anxiety had never drawn from 
her. 

Mrs. Redmayne, who had purposely postponed 
her departure for some hours, met her with open- 
armed affection, and smoothed her way by making 
arrangements for supplies, and telling her what 
doctor to consult. After she had left, the inevitable 
reaction came on, and Alice sank into a State of 
lassitude that would have alarmed her if she had 
had energy enough to think about it. The pure 
breezes, however, and the complete rest, soon 
restored her, and the beauty of the sceneiy tempted 
her out of the house. 

Though pale and feeble still, Cecil was ap- 
parently recovering, and when Alice was not oc- 
cupied with her she began to take more and more 
extended rambles. Ampore was a pretty little Sta- 
tion, but to new-comers from the plains it was a 
perfect paradise. The long slopes of grass, the sharp 
red rocks, the whispering forests of deodar, and be-* 
yond these the everlasting snows, were sights that 

i6» 
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touched Alice deeply. There were times, as she sat 
on the grass» that she could have fancied herseif ob- 
taining a glimpse into heaven, but för a lingering 
uneasiness respecting the child in her lap. Yet she 
led a lonely life, for she called nowhere, and not a 
soul, save the doctor, whose wife was in England, 
ever came near her. 

In her first misery she had begged Mrs. Red* 
mayne not to mention her name to anyone, and, 
somewhat unwisely, her friend had complied with 
her request. She could not summen courage to 
make fresh acquaintances; when she saw other ladies 
on the Mall, in their brightly-coloured litters and 
fresh costumes, she feit as if her mind and her dress 
were alike unfit for their society. She had thought 
of nothing but necessaries in her troubled packing, 
and had not even brought books for herseif, much 
less toilettes for visiting. Her very sitting-room was 
bare and duU. A round table, the wood stained a 
dingy red, occupied the centre of the room; at one 
end was a clumsy sideboard of the same colour; 
near the door a stiff cane sofa only half hid a broken 
patch in the whitewashed walls, and three chairs 
and a smallcr table completed the furniture. As 
long as the weather was fine, Alice was indifferent 
to the condition of her house, for she was drinking 
in deep draughts of healthful delight from the hills, 
and did not miss her usual occupations. 

Her husband wrote to her now and again, brief 
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notes that were not uhkind, uriless from the ab- 
sence of definite kindness. In one of them he re- 
maiked, as though anxious to escape wearisome 
questioning, "Harcourt asks after you so often that 
I wish you'd write and teil him about the child your- 
self." 

Alice acted on the Suggestion with a certain 
gladness, and fiUed a sheet of paper with ease, 
though her other letters were short and laboured. 
Even to Mrs. Redmayne she could not bring herseif 
to give füll details of the little patient's health, since 
the report was at best but a very poor one; but to 
Harcourt she could not only write the truth, but, 
much to her own surprise, could add descriptions of 
the sceneiy that so charmed her. It seemed quite 
natural to teil him whatever was uppermost in her 
mind, and she yielded to the impulse without seif- 
questioning or hesitation, and wrote as she had nevcr 
before written to anyone. Whüe life was thus paus* 
ing with her between hope and despair, Maud Bra- 
bazon's troubles were drawing to a close. 

It was on the night of a fearful dust-storm that 
the end came. 

The day had been frightfuUy sultry, the sky on 
the horizon was black and thunderous, and there 
had been a few of the short, sharp pufFs of wind 
that are the forerunners of a tropical tempest Thö 
doors had scarcely been opened for the evening 
before the servants huiried in to shut them again, 
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exclaiming in their fervid language that "the sky 
was about to speak." 

Hardly had the last holt been fastened, ere the 
sudden gloom of the stonn swept down upon thern« 
It was impossible to see a yard beyond the Windows, 
so densely was the lurid air filled with yellow sand; 
the wind hissed in fierce gusts, tearing thatch off the 
roof, and hurling down boxes and tents stored in 
the verandah. Drowning the din of falling wood 
and rattling doors, came loud angry peals of thunder, 
and the lightning shot redly through the whirling 
sand. 

It was a terrific sight, and Maud saw that her 
husband was completely unnerved. She knew it was 
out of the question to get their dinner carried across 
the Strip of gravel that separated them from the 
kitchen until the storm had abated, and for a mo- 
ment she feit afraid of being alone with this trem- 
bling and miserable man. To her great relief, she 
found that one of the servants had remained in the 
house; calling him from the comer where he was 
crouching, she made him assist her to get out some 
wine and bread and butter, the only available food, 
in the hope of inducing her husband to rouse him- 
self. At her Suggestion he came to the dining-room, 
and swallowed a glass of wine, but would not touch 
the bread, and, indeed, in a few minutes it was too 
gritty with the all-penetrating sand to be palatable« 

Presently he looked askance at his wife, and 
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shuffled across the room to the cupboard where the 
brandy was kept. Quick as thought, Maud inter- 
cepted him, and seizing the bottie, faced him, a 
denial on her lips. 

Before she could speak, he Struck her on the 
breast y and then stood hesitating, scowHng at her 
sullenly with bloodshot eyes. 

Fortünately, the servant had left the room. By 
a superhuman effort, Maud controUed herseif, and 
while the poor wretch quailed before her indignant 
face, she deliberately poured the contents of the 
bottle on the ground, and then dropped it, so that 
it should appear to have been upset by accident. 
There was a terrible silence, broken only by the 
Crash of a falling tree, then her husband laughed — a 
hideous, evil laugh — and turning from her, shuffled 
away to his own dressing-room, the door of which 
he bolted. 

His wife sank into a chair, shivering from head 
to foot, and there she sat for more than an hour, tili 
the tempest had passed on its destroying path, and 
the servants came in with lights and food. 

In answer to a summons, Captain Brabazon took 
his place at table, but after he had tasted the soup, 
he got up, and said he was tired, and was going to 
lie down in his room, adding, with an oath, that his 
wife had better beware how she disturbed him. 

All that evening Maud hardly moved, but sat 
pxpecting she knew not what, nervously alive to every 
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sound, aod realismg for the first time the torture of 
physical fear. 

WheD at last she went to bed she could not sleep, 
and towards three in the moming she rose, de- 
termined to brave her husband's anger, and ascertain 
what he was doing. The storm bad wept itself 
away in rain, and the punkah-cooUes met her as she 
emerged from her room, and asked if they might 
leave off werk fot the rest of the night, as the air 
was cool. She gave the required permission, and 
as she stood in the verandah, watching the dark 
figures sUnk away in the dim light, she drew in long 
breaths of cool fragrance from the garden, and even 
stretched out her hands to feel the welcome drops 
that dripped from the thatch. Then, with reviving 
courage, she crossed the sitting-rooms to the other 
side of the house, where, by a different verandah, 
she could reach the outer door of her husband's 
room. Here the soiitary coolie was still plying bis 
rope, shivering at his task in the freshened atmo- 
sphere. He looked up Startled, but Maud passed 
him without speaking, and pushingopen the door, 
entered the Chamber. 

The stifling air Struck hotly on her face, for the 
sejTants had not dared to come here when they 
thiew open the rest of the house, A single candle 
was ümost bumt out under its glass sbade near the 
bed, aod its light looked sicklier in the coming dawn. 

A towel, pinned on to lengthen the puukah, 
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flapped whitely to and fro, but it did not hidefrom 
Maud the dead face on the bed, nor did it need a 
second glance to show her a bottle and a broken 
glass upon the floor. 

Thus, in the dim moist dawn, Maud Brabazon 
stood alone by the corpse of the man who had done 
so much to ruin her life, and she thanked God that 
she had been able to refrain* from a hasty word in 
that last hour that they were together. 

She had presence of mind enough to gather up 
the fragments of glass, and the half-empty bottle, 
and while the terrified coolie ran to call the servants, 
she threw them far into the tangled bushes. 

"Heat apoplexy," was the verdict of the doctors, 
and when she heard it she feit that she had done 
what she could to preserve her husband's memoiy 
from discredit 

In such cases all is over with hideous speed in 
India, and the same evening saw the solemn pageant 
of a soldier's funeral winding across the piain, now 
glittering with fresh pools of water. 

The widow watched it from her window in tear- 
less silence, — listened to the great beats of the 
muffled drum, pulsing through the strains of the 
Dead March, — ^Ustened tili the parting voUeys rang 
sharply on the air, and then she put her hands to 
her head with a sudden cry. 

Mrs. Redmayne, who was with her, sprang for- 
waxd and helped her to a chair. 
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"I am ill," she said humedly, "perhaps I may 
be delirious, my head has been so bad of Ute. 
Don't let many people come about me, don't let 
them bear me cbatter, — I may talk, you know, about 
him, perhaps, — don't mind me, it will be all non- 
sense, all nonsense!" 

Mrs. Redmayne sent off a messenger, who met 
the doctor retuming from the fiineral, and brought 
bim witb all speed to the house, but before night 
Mand was down with brain-fever, and Mrs, Redmayne 
had installed herseif as nutse, and absolutely refused 
to admit any but native attendants. The attack was 
shaip but Short, and the patient's steady controlled 
temperament greatly aided her recovery. Once only 
did she betray any undue excitement, when ques- 
tioning Mis. Redmayne anxiously as to her behavionr 
during her delirium. 

"You have said nothing to diminisb my regard 
for you, my dear," said the kind soul. "I have 
heard enough from Alice Ainsworth to make me 
change my former opinion of you, and I have been 
careful to admit no one but the ayahs when you 
were mentioning names, or were at all coherent in 
your ravinga." 

The sick woman feebly diew down the homely 
face that was bendtng above her, and whispered her 
graiitude, and a few minutes later feil into the deep 
skep of retuming health. 

Her illness , and the shock that prcceded it, had 
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awakened much sympathy in the Station , and, as 
often happens, the ladies who had been loudest in 
their animadversions, were foremost in their offers 
of help. 

Perhaps it was an uneasy conscience that prompted 
Mrs. Doleman to make some of the delicate jellies 
for which she was famous, and send them over to 
Mrs. Brabazon, and a httle self-reproach may have 
mingled with the ingredients of Mrs. Rumbold's 
"Friar's Chicken." In that land of paradoxes, bitter 
slander and brotherly kindness tread hard on each 
other's heels. 

No desire to atone for past harshness worked in 
Lingard's mind, but the choicest of the many 
bouquets sent to the invalid came from his garden; 
and hearing by chance that she had expressed a 
wish for fruit, he it was who spent wonderful sums 
in procuring it from a distance. 

He, too, roused Mrs. Goodwood's interest, so that 
she offered to receive Maud at her pretty home in 
the hills as soon as she was able to move. 

A soldier's wife was engaged to take care of her 
on the joumey, and she lefl Hazrabagh with her heart 
füll of thankfulness and wonder at the kindnesses 
showered upon her. 

She was nearing her desired haven at last, and 
as she lay on the sofa in the bright drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Goodwood's genial spirit made a guest 
thoroughly at home, she feit that she had risen from 
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bcT sick-bed a changed' wmnan, entering od a new 
Efe. 

It feil to Captain Ainsworth to be President of 
the Comtnittee assembled, according to Indian cus- 
tom, to airange Captain Brabazon's aETain, and hc 
showed in this delicate and troublesome task more 
tact and good taste than tnost people would have 
expected. 

Mis. Redmayne, wbose busband was one of the 
roembers of the committee, spoke of bis behaviour 
witb surprise to Harcourt, but he did not share ber 
astonishment. 

"He is the most singular fellow I ever met," said 
he, "for there are occasional flashes of a better 
natura in bim that completely puzzle one. I was 
with bim wben we heard of Brabazon's deatb, and 
fae tomed as white as a sheet. I believe it requires 
sometbing sensational to pierce the outer shell of 
the man, and then one gets at what is unexpectedly 
good." 

"It is a pity bis goodness lies so very deep," 
remarked the iady drily. 

"So it is. But, my dear IXis. Redmayne, if one 
didn't believe in its existence somewhere or otber, 
how on earth could one tolerate. bis brutal seliisb- 

"I often wonder how yon do tolerate it; I donV 

"Ah," said the otber sadly, "tbere's anotber 

leason for being meiciful. Ooe migbt alter the 
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parable a litfle; if one can't help seeing that there's 
a beam of selfishness in his eye, one may be sure 
that some equally great beam darkens one's own. 
Upon my word, I think it is only an utter fool who 
can be really uncharitable." 

"You are right; but I think myself there's a time 
in most lives when the epithet of fool is tolerably 
well deserved for some reason or other." 

"You are severer than I, Mrs. Redmayne, though 
in my own case I sometimes think it's the exception 
when Tm not one." 

Harcourt moved away with a sigh as he ended 
his sentence, and Mrs. Redmayne, meditating over 
the insight she had obtained of late into many lives> 
wished that more men were capable of foUowing in 
his footsteps. Little by Httle she had guessed at 
his Story, and Maud's wild talk had confirmed her 
ideas. She began to understand the love and ad- 
i&iration her husband feit for him — a love so strong 
that she had at one time regarded it as the only 
Weakness in which her Dick indulged. 

July was now at band, and Harcourt intended 
taking a fortnight's Ifeave to the hills; but his wonted 
decision forsook him when he debated where he was 
to go. The Goodwoods would make him welcome 
at Kotpore, but, with all his friendliness for Mrs. 
Brabazon, he did not wish to stay in the same house 
with her. He knew, too, that if he denied himself 
the one thing for which he longed, he must spend 
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his leave in sölitary sport, for he would not be in- 
clined for society. Had Alice been no more to him 
than any other friend, he would in all probability 
have gone unhesitatingly to Ampore, as it was the 
nearest hill Station, and would have visited her there 
as a matter of course. As it was, he dared not do 
so without at least assuring himself that no trouble 
would ensue for her through any objection on her 
husband's part. He knew that he was incapable of 
judging the question fröm another's point of view; 
self'Consciousness was too strong, and he could not 
strike the balance between inclination and discretion. 

At last he broached the subject, with as much 
indifference as he could assume, while Walking home 
from Mess with Ainsworth. 

"It's so hard to know where to go on a fort- 
night's leave. I thought of trying Ampore." 

"Well, Fve no doubt Alice will be delighted to 
see you. You and she always get on; and you don't 
seem to mind your namesake squalling." 

"It isn't musicalj but the poor Httle thing can't 
help it." 

"I call it perfectly infernal. *So would you if you 
heard it as often as I did. Alice doesn't care; but I 
suppose women like that sort of thing." 

"You advise me to go there, then?" 

"I can't advise, for I know no more about the 
place than you do. You should ask Redmayne 
about it. You haven't time for Simla; and I dare- 
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say Ampore's no worse than any other Indiän hill- 
place. If you do go, you can try to keep Alice from 
sitting with the baby all day long." 

"Certainly I will. One doesn't get people like 
her to talk to every day." 

"What the deuce you talk about puzzles me. 
However, I never had a gift that way. If you are 
going, let me know in time; Mrs. Redmayne wants 
to send some parcel of clothes, and you might take 
it up." 

"I think 111 say at once that I will go. I dare- 
say I shall find some one I know among the d^pöt 
fellows." 

Harcourt walked long up and down his garden 
that night, vainly trying to comprehend his friend's 
State of mind. It was clear that Ainsworth did not 
in the least object to his going to Ampore, though 
he must have been aware of the lonely life Alice 
was leading, and the probable comments if she were 
seen to go about much with a stranger. Was he 
wilfuUy blind, or utterly careless of the world's 
opinion? Was he, Cecil, imagining risks that did 
not exist? 

It was impossible to say. In all probability Ains- 
worth considered himself so secure of his wife's de- 
voted affection that he never for a moment supposed 
that any coolness on his own part could diminish it. 
Gossip did not barm him, and he did not care to 
shield her from it. Harcourt believed in her honour 
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as firmly as her husband believed in her love; it was 
for his own resolution he feared, so terribly had he 
suffered in her absence. 

As long as he could see her, could know from 
day to day how she fared, he was absolutely certain 
of his self-command, but his armour was not proof 
against the trial of absence, and the knowledge that 
she was enduring pain he could not avert. He was 
discovering unexpected weakness where he thought 
himself most strong, now that circumstances laid 
bare the vulnerable point. 

He forced himself to make his preparations with 
no appearance of hurry, and almost overdid his 
precaution, for Major Martyn, who shared his house, 
jokingly remarked that he need not have taken leave, 
if he cared so little to get away. 

Once out of Hazrabagh, he lost not a moment 
on the road, and reached Ampore late at night 
Next morning, having introduced himself to some of 
the d^pot, he made inquiries for Mrs. Ainsworth's 
house, adding that he had a parcel to deliver to her 
immediately. Her bungalow was a lonely one, at 
the extreme end of the Station, and as he hastened 
with a throbbing heart up the steep path that led 
to it, he had to summon all his energies to enable 
him to meet her calmly. He succeeded, as courage 
does succeed, when a good cause demands self- 
mastery, and sitting as he did, carefuUy, with his 
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back to the light, Alice read nothing in bis face but 
the signs of fatigue consequent on the bot weather. 

That first interview safely over, he feil at once 
into bis usual ways. The perfectly frank greeting 
Alice accorded bim restored his self-possession, for 
it allowed of no misinterpretation. It cleared away 
the mists of morbid doubt that had troubled bim, 
and brought again distinctly before bim the impera- 
tive necessity for watcbfulness, lest he sbould mar 
her child-like confidence. 

He easily leamt bow monotonous her existence 
had been, and remarked immediately the bare ugli- 
ness of her room. Two days after his arrival, his 
servant brought sundry parcels to Mrs. Ainswortb, 
witb a note which ran as follows: — 

"Wednesday Moming. 

"Dear Mrs. Ainsworth, 
''I am collecting a lot of Indian tbings to send 
bome, and this is a good place for picking them up. 
They won't go tili the cold weather, and if you will 
ose some of them in the meantime, you will be 
doing me a favour. I will ask you to catry them 
back to Hazrabagh for me. Please keep the little 
work-box for yourself. 

"Yours sincerely, 

«C. H." 

Alice could not but suspect that some, at least, 
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of the purchases had been made with a view to 
tbeii immediate destination, but she was content to 

accept her fritnd's courtesy without much question. 
ffie tfiOronghly appreciated the difference iii tbe ap- 
pearancc of her room, when she had arranged the 
pretty uble-corer and tasteful boxes, palra leaf fans, 
and elaborately tinted cups of papier-maeht. She 
knew enongh of their value to be able to use them 
without too great a sense of obhgation, the only 
costly thing sent her being the workbox of sandal- 
wood and ivory. 

The rains had partially begun, so that she was 
forced to remain a good deal indoors, and Harcourt 
was more than rewarded for his fraud when she 
told him he had made her room look home-hke. 

Sometimes, during one of those rare and ex- 
quisite gleams when the sun forces its way through 
the heavy-folded rain-cloudS, they would go for a 
walk tf^ether, and he thought that on these occa- 
siona she recovered the readiness of her giriish en- 
thusiasm, though it was deeper-toncd than of old. 
He respoiided to her fancies, and drank in her 
dreanis ivitli such devotion as might have been givcn 
to a Saint: and when the strain became more than 
he could büar, would check her by kindly mockery 
of her Quixotism and romance. 

afi.emoon impressed itself deeply on his 
raemory— the last, though they did not know it at 

time, of this pleasant communion. Harcourt 
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liad spread a doak on a rock, so that they could sit 
where the boughs of a giant deodar fraöied in the 
view of the valky bekm theiö. Roanded hüls, 
brown cottages «esüing aiüoftg the crops, long ter- 
raced fields, where the vivid green of the rice mingled 
with the yellow and crimson tüfts of the sariara, lay 
stretched far out to the west; while above their 
heads the low breeze sighed in the broad branches, 
and the beetles chirped drowsily among the smaller 
trees. 

Black banks of cloud were roUing slowly up from 
the üorthward, and beginning to cast deep shadows 
on the nearer hüls, but as yet* the sun kept the 
mastery over the rest of the sky, and softened the 
brilliant colouring with a veil of haze. 

The spectators had been gazing for some time 
in silence at the landscape, and Alice's thoughts had 
wandered to Maud Brabazon, and her stränge life. 

"Maud writes very happily from the Goodwoods," 
Said she, "they have been very kind to her." 

"Yes, and it must be a wonderfol relief to her 
to be with such people, after the dreadful life she 
must have led ^fnth poor Brabazon.'' 

"It must, indeed. You were rigbt when you said 
she was a miserable woman." 

"Her life has been a series of draraas," replied 
Harcourt, "verging on tragedy more than once. I 
heard one chapter of it by accident, not long before 

17» 
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we left Dublin. I wasn't swom to secresy; shall 
I teU it you?" 

**Yes, I should like to hear it; she always speaks 
so sadly of her yoiing days, as if some recollection 
haunted her." 

'^She had a cousin, about her own age, who was 
greatly devoted to her. She was certainly fond of 
him in a way, but they neither of them had a six- 
pence, and when he asked her to wait tili he had 
made some money, she refused. She said, truly 
enough, that her father, who was a scoundrel, I be- 
lieve, would expect her to many well, and that she 
could not endure yf ars of persecution for any man's 
sake. There's no doubt she could say hard things 
sometimes, and the lad went off to sea without 
bidding her good-bye. He had friends who were 
willing to help him in the merchant service, and 
when he saw an opening in it, he came back to 
Maud, believing that she really cared for him. He 
found her just married, and then he lost himself 
altogether. He had to leave his ship, and ended 
by becoming a common sailor in the navy, and was 
killed in a brush between a gunboat and some 
Chinese pirates. A lieutenant on board had recog- 
nised him, and told me his death was positive suicide. 
He left a letter for his cousin, written just before the 
action, and I believe she thinks she killed him." 

"Poor thing! How very dreadful for her! How 
can she ever forget it?" 
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"Of course that's the natural way for her and 
you to look at it. I confess I think differently. The 
man must have been a weak sort of fellow to have 
gone wrong as he did, even if his cousin did fürt a 
little with him. Any way, I can't pity him, because 
of that letter.'' 

"You would have had him *die and make no 
sign.' " 

•*I would have had him live, Mrs. Ainsworth," 
he Said veiy gravely, "tili he had leave to lay down 
his arms; but if the poor wretch hadn't courage for 
that, he might have been faithful to his old love, 
and remained silent. Real love wouldn't have tried 
to Stab a woman as he must have done by writing 
a farewell." 

"No; but there's so little real love that one 
scarcely expects such heroism as you mean. That 
would have been carrying out the old motto, *Trustie 
to the end.' " 

"You admire that motto?" said Harcourt, look- 
ing at her eamestly. 

"It was my greatest favourite when I made mot- 
toes a study. It seems to me to be a sort of every- 
day rendering of 'Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.' If that poor lad had 
acted up to it, one would have feit that the crown 
was deserved. As it was, what can have been the 
use of such a miserable failure?" 

She was gazing dreamily at the sinking sun as 
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she spoke, and her companion shaded bis face with 
bis band lest she should tum round suddenly. 

^You are asking the bitterest question that a 
man can ask bimself. Can you answer it? Wbat 
is the use of any life that falls in attaining its ^nd? 
Of course, religionists answer one easily; but tbere 
are times wben one doubts ever)rthing, except the 
reality of the failure." 

Ahce was silent, and he continued, passionately — 

''Look at Mrs. Brabazon. I believe she had the 
making of a fine, noble woman in her. What is the 
use of all the pain she has caused and bome? If it 
were oneself alone that sufifered, it would matter 
less; but to know that one's own success would have 
been gain to others as well — I mean, you know, if 
that boy had lived, and they had loved each other," 
he added hastily. 

Still Alice paused; but her eyes dilated and 
filled with tears. At last she spoke, tremulously at 
first, but her voice growing firmer as she went on — 

"I am not skilful enough to argue — I can only 
give you a woman's answer. Neither you nor I can 
teil what may come of Maud's life, or of the lives 
she has influenced. We do not even know what 
has happened to that one soul that we think was so 
ruined. I do not believe that anything good is 
wasted. Faithfulness must be rewarded somewhere, 
just as surely as that sun remains, though the clouds 
are overshadowing it. And if things do seem stränge 
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and hard, i&n't there a sort of reward in knowing 
on^ bas done right? When even tbat fails, one can 
only say that the gojd must not complain of tke 
fire." 

Here were Haijcourt's owa ideas confronting hina^ 
socuriousjydid these two think alike, It flashed across 
him that he had spoken to Maud of the reward of 
conscienee, and now that he was himself in the grigp 
of ipental trouble, he wondered if he had underrat^d 
her struggles. 

**Thank you, Mrs. Ainsworth," said he in a low 
voice, "your answer is sufficient for me at least, and 
I will not forget your words. Now let us go back, 
for the rain is Coming, and you may get chilled in 
this fresh wind." 

The threatening storm was not un welcome, for 
they were both glad of the excuse to hurry home- 
wards without further conversation. 

Jt is hard to descend abruptly to common levelß 
after scaling some sunlit peak, and one is apt to feel 
a momentary shyness with one's dearest friend when 
Chance has given each a sudden glimpse into the other's 
bare heart. Alice, it is tru^e, saw but half a truth; 
she perceived that Harcourt was alluding to Jiis owh 
history, but she guessed no more than this. 

That night the rains camß on in grim eamest, 
and she found that in leaving the plains she had bu|: 
exchanged one form of discomfort for another. Though 
less exhausting than the heat, the rainy season in 
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the hüls is extremely trying. The douds hang so 
heavily that it is not uncommon to see them roüing 
along the mountain below the houses; thick white 
fog penetrates into every cranny, mould breaks out 
in blue blotches on boots, on books, on tninks; 
lucifer matches will not strike, the paper in an open 
blotting-book grows clammy, and even with a wood- 
fire buming the air is miserably damp. For baby 
Cecil the change was veiy severe, and in two days 
she was again dangerously ill. 

From the moment that the old Symptoms showed 
themselves, the mother's mind seemed incapable of 
any distinct ideas; thought became an inarticulate 
cry. Day and night, through all her tending, when 
she sat down and forced herseif to eat, or when she 
gave Harcourt her report, an incessant prayer was in 
her heart. She wrote to her husband, but somewhat 
curtly, for it gave her positive pain to see her fears 
expressed in black and white before her. His reply 
came just after breakfast, when Harcourt called as 
usual to inquire how the night had passed. They 
were Standing near the fire when she opened the 
letter, and the moment she had glanced at it she 
thrust it, by an uncontroUable impulse, into his 
band. 

"Oh, it is too cruel; I cannot bear it!" she 
cried. 

Harcourt read rapidly, 
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" Hazrabagli, July . 

"Dear Alice, 
"I quite expected your account of the child from 
what the doctor said before you left I fancy she 
was always rather a weed. Get help and don't 
overwork yourself. No news, and infemally hot 
here. 

"Yours affectionately, 

"R. A." 

"He is a " began Harcourt, savagely, but 

Alice stopped him, catching bis arm in her eamest- 
ness. 

"He is my husband and your friend. I was 
wrong to give you that. Say nothing, but go." 

He left her without a word, and as he closed the 
door she staggered to a chair, and feil back half 
fainting. She dared not call the ayah lest she should 
break CeciFs restless slumbers, so she remained silent, 
the Sharp pain making every breath difficult. There 
the doctor found her, and with hasty remedies gave 
her some relief, but his voice was veiy compassionate 
as he inquired if she suffered often in this way. She 
smiled as she answered the question, and the smile 
had grown more confident when their short conversa- 
tion was ended. It was on her Ups still when he 
shook his head sadly as he feit Cecirs tiny pulse, it 
was there still when a message came in the evening 
that Captain Harcourt had called to inquire for the 
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child, but was waiting in the verandah. Alice went 
to the döor and held out her Uand. 

^*Forgive me for speaking so sharply'ÜiiB iiiom- 
ing. I was altogether wropg. Try to forget eveiy- 
thing. The doctor thinks very ill of baby to-day, 
and she is awake, so I cannot stay, but I wanted to 
say that to you to-night." 

"You surely need not ask forgiveness from me 
for anything," replied he, wondering within himself 
at that unearthly smile, but she only said **good 
night," and he went away, more anxious than he had 
been yet. 

The long hours of darkness that foUowed brought 
no rest to the poor mother, whöse treasure was fast 
slipping out of her detaining arms. God was merci- 
ful to the aching heart, and the little face grew 
smoother and nestied closer to Alice's warm breast, 
as though conscious of the Coming of a sweet sleep. 
So the long night wore away, and while the ayah 
dozed on her mat, and the half-burnt logs dropped 
lower in the grate, Alice sat motionless in the arm- 
chair, watching, listening, tili the feeble breaths came 
more slowly, and at last ceased, and a solemn still- 
ness filled the room. 

She did not cry or moan, nor did she rouse the 
tired woman beside her, but gently, and with caress- 
ing touch, performed the last sad offices. 

When all was done, she left the ayah to keep 
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watch, and going to her own roQiii, slfpt in utter 
exhaustion, only to wake in fresh pain. 

The servants carried tbe joews in the eajrly mom- 
ing, and H^rcourt was speedily at the bouse, wishing 
Jiiajt Ijiere were something to be done, and nervously 
afraid of the spectacle of Alice's grief. HJe was 
Standing where they had stood yesterday, wheaa she 
entered, wom and pale indeed, but quiet and col- 
lected. 

"It is over, you see," she said, as they shook 
hands, "and I can bear it." 

"I am glad of your courage; it is greater -than I 
had hoped," he replied. How hard it was to say 
no more than this, to dose his Ups on teitiderer 
words. 

"Ah! but I have a reason." As she spoke that 
unearthly smile broke over her face ^^gain. "Do 
you remember what David said when the child died?" 

"Yes; it must be so some day." 

"Not some day, but soon, at any rooment. The 
doctor told me yesterday what I have long suspected. 
I have my mother's complaint, a dangerous form of 
heart-disease." 

As she uttered the words every vestige of colour 
died out of Harcourt's face, and he sat down 
trembling. 

"Alice! — child!" — the voice came between a sob 
and a cry— "for God's sake don't say that! — it can- 
not be true!" 
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**But it is true. What — ^what aus you?" she 
asked, frightened and wide-eyed. 

Then, in one moment, was swept away the care- 
ful barrier that had been built up in all these 
months. He tried to think, tried desperately, cover- 
ing bis face witb bis bands, to steady bimself, and 
failed. 

When be looked up, sbe read tbe answer before 
be spoke. 

"Wbat ails me! I do not know how to bear my 
life if I lose you! You bave been my sunsbine, my 
dream fulfiUed, tbe only woman I bave loved!" 

Sbe stirred, and be caugbt a fold of ber dress. 

"You never knew, you wbo are too pure to 
tbink a wrong tbougbt, and I sbould bave been silent 
all my life but for tbis. Forgive me. I am a coward 
to give way so! God belp me, I cannot belp my- 
self!" 

He dropped bis head on bis arm witb a gesture 
of utter despair, and for a minute tbere was not a 
sound beard. 

Tben Alice spoke, witb a new proud tone in ber 
voice, and a new ligbt in ber eyes. 

"And so tbat migbt bave been!" was all sbe 
said, but be was on bis knee now, bolding ber dress 
still. 

"Teil me, — ^I tbougbt of you tbat first day we 
met at Hazelsbaugb; if I bad seen more of you tben, 
do you tbink I could bave won you?" 
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"I cannot teil, I was such an Ignorant girl then, 
but — ah, I wish you had!" she cried, giving him 
her hands. "Listen, — we shall not meet again, we 
could not after this, but I feel as if I were so 
near death that I may surely speak this once. You 
say truly I never knew, never dreamt of this. I have 
seemed to myself to fail in everything, but there 
must be something good in me since you care so 
for my life. You don't know what you have been 
to me, my one friend; how you have helped and 
comforted and strengthened me. I don't think I 
knew myself tili now. No one eise has been so 
near me." 

"Then I too may say I have not quite failed. 
Bless you for those dear words. You have not been 
out of my thoughts for an hour since I saw you first; 
am I never to see your face again?" 

"No; I could not bear it, nor could you. Do 
not grieve too much, remember our talk one after- 
noon " 

"I know, do you think I have forgotten? *The 
gold must not complain of the fire.' I will strive not 
to complain, strive to live as you would have me; 
but oh, it will be hardl I have worshipped you so. 
You will let me kiss your hands once, Alice?" 

Her own strength and courage were ebbing fast 
now, and as she feit that kiss she reaiised for one 
bitter instant what she had missed. 

She drew her hands away and laid them gently 
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on the bowed head. He looked up again, tears 
dimming his eye^; Alice hesitated, stooped, and 
touched his förehead with her lips. 

"Good-bye. God bless you, Cecil/' she whis- 
pered, and the fie^t instant he tvas alone. 

He never knet^r hotv he gcrt through the next- 
few hours of thafc terrible day. His first distinct 
impression was in the aftemoon, when he found 
himself Walking in the direction of his hoüse, and 
saw the doctot and clergyman talking together on 
the road. 

"I should not wonder if she were buried with 
her child," the former was saying as he passed. 

He was conscious of the words, conseious that 
the two men pätised to look wonderingly ät him, 
but he strode on to his solitary room, there toregaiö 
strength for the patt he had yet to play. 

Life appeared harder to him than death to Alice; 
for where he sa^ years of solitude stretching drearily 
before him,« her believing spirit looked for the Com- 
ing of an angel of light. 

After that bitter parting kiss, she had fallen on 
her knees at her bedside, and there are those, no 
doubt, who think that she should have been over- 
whelmed with shame and penitence. Had she en- 
countered this revelation in the midst of her or- 
dinary existence it must have so affected her, but 
Coming as it did, she viewed ii otherwise. In these 
supreme momeöts fHms fall away, and nature de- 
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clares what is, as well as what custom says ouglit to 
be. Alice had Often thcmght over the events of her 
Short life; she häd, as it were, probed the past^ 
asking herseif if she were to blame for the wotinds 
that ached so sorely. Now came a last and fearfully 
vivid retrospect. 

She recalled once more her untroubled gh-lhood, 
with its affectionate surroundings and fanciful day- 
dreams; the Coming of her first love, with its 
tremulous passion and reverent fear. She saw, with 
painful cleamess how impossible it was that aught 
but misery could have come of such a union as 
hers. At times she had been tempted to blame her 
aunt, and even her father, for having permitted it, 
thinking" that their greater experience should have 
shielded her from herseif; now she acquitted them, 
for she iraderstoöd that love like theirs might mis- 
take, but could not be guilty of neglect. 

Mistaken! — that was the key-note of her life, 
and there went up an exceeding sorrowfiil cry, as 
she thought of what might have been her lot. She 
could not reproach herseif,' she was too truthful to 
pretend to herseif that she deserved it. She knew 
that she had honestly tried to do her duty accord- 
ing to her lights — was she to blame if she also knew 
that the one being who realised her dreams was the 
man to whom she had bidden a last farewell? Rather 
must she say that she had done what she could, and 
the rest was with Gk)d. 
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For Cecil himself she prayed and wept in an 
agony of pity, comprehending his misery with that 
perfect Intuition that only comes once in a lifetime. 

But for her, as for him, arose the necessity for 
self-command, and though the effort ended in a fresh 
paroxysm of suffering, she made the needful arrange- 
ments for her child's funeral, and telegraphed to her 
husband to come. 

Evening found her very weak and weary, and 
less able to struggle with the poignancy of her sor- 
row, during the blank hour when Harcourt had been 
used to arrive. 

A thought Struck her as she crouched in the 
chair where he had sat that moming. Slowly she 
dragged herseif to the writing-table, and sitting down, 
wrote these few Hnes, which she enclosed in an en- 
velope with a diamond ring she always wore: — 

"This was my father's ring. It is the most 
valuable thing I have, and I leave it to my best 
friend. 

"Alice." 

She addressed this to Harcourt, and added the 
date and hour; he would know why she had done 
so. Then she drew a fresh sheet of paper to her, 
and leaning her tired head on her hand, wrote some 
further directions, "in case of her immediate death." 
A bracelet to Maud Brabazon, an Indian shawl that 
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she had admired to Mrs. Redmayne, and her jewelry 
to Walter Percy's wife — these were all her bequests. 
She debated whether she should also write a letter 
to her husband, but she decided not to attempt 
it. "He would not understand," she thought; "and 
besides, what would be the use? It is all over 
now." 

The ayah came in furtively more than once, but 
did not venture to speak, for Alice seemed uncon- 
scious of her presence. The other servants brought 
tea, and one of them timidly begged her to take 
some. She answered the man gently, bidding him 
leave it on the table and not return. 

Once more some one entered to mend the fire 
and light the lamp, but she was again sitting in the 
arm-chair, pale and silent, and he, too, did not care 
to speak to her. 

Night drew on, and she was alone in the house, 
for she had dismissed the ayah; only one servant 
was near, and he was sleeping heavily in the veran^ 
dah. Sounds of life died away outside; nothing but 
the occasional bark of a dog, or the baying of a 
distant jackal, was heard, and within the room the 
clock ticked sharply. 

Mechanically Alice rose, wound her watch, smil- 
ing to herseif as she did so, locked her writing-desk, 
laying the two letters upon it, and then made ready 
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for sleep. She stood a moment at the door of her 
room thinking, and tumed back towards the table 
to put out the lamp, but paused with her hand 
upon it 

"Not in the dark — not in the dark!" she mur- 
mured with a shudder, the only sign of fear she had 
shown; then she walked quickly to the Chamber 
where the little corpse lay, and leaving the door 
open, stretched herseif beside it. 

There she was found in the moming, at rest, one 
arm laid across the child, her head thrown back, as 
though there had been a short struggle at the last, 
but the wonderful smile on her lips made even the 
untaught ayah weep. 



"I have bad news for you," said the doctor, 
knocking at the door of the room where Harcourt 
still slept, having thrown himself half dressed upon 
his bed. 

He did not need to ask what it was, and he re- 
ceived his visitor quietly. 

"There is a letter for you on her table," added 
the doctor, when he had told all there was to teil. 
"I did not bring it, thinking you would prefer to 
take it yourself. Her husband should be here 
about four o'dock. Will you break the news to 
him?" 
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"No," Said Harcourt decidedly; "I cannot do 
that. It is no use asking me. You or the clergy- 
man had better do it — you, I should think. I will 
go up at once for the letter, and will leave a note 
to teil him where to find me. There's nothing eise 
to be done." 

The doctor acquiesced without argument; his 
experienced eye saw that here was no common 
Story, and being a good man, he kept his conjectures 
to himself, and avoided gossip. For Cecil the bitter- 
ness of death had passed yesterday, and he went 
calmly enough to the house where lay the casket 
that had held his treasure. 

It was easy for him to bid the servant wait out- 
side, and when he had found his letter, he set his 
teeth, and passed into the inner room. There let no 
one seek to follow him. Men do not weep twice 
such tears as were wrung from him while he knelt 
there. 

The doctor fulfiUed his task as simply as he 
could, but when Ainsworth had heard him he was 
completely stunned. He was not told of the other 
letter, and when he found that his wife had antici- 
pated her end, yet left not a word or token for him, 
a horrible desolateness feil upon him. 

Utterly unable to bear the silence of the house, 
and shrinking with a duU pain from the sight of 
Alice's serene face, he hurried away to Harcourt's 
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hangaHoWf tuming to him as blindly for con- 
solatioD and help as a mariner tnists to his oom« 
pass. 

In this way Nemesis overtook Cecil speedily, but 
his own dumb sorrow taught him how to bear with 
the other^s confused pain. Ainsworth even slept in 
the house, refusing to retum to his own, and on the 
evening before the fimeral begged Cedl to accom- 
pany him, and see the coffin dosed. 

"Very well, I will,'* replied he. "I have some 
flowers here,'' — ^touching a box that had arrived that 
moming. 

"Flowers! I never thought of that! Where did 
you manage to get any like these?" asked Ainsworth, 
who had raised the lid. 

"Telegraphed for them," was the short an- 
swer* 

Ainsworth looked at him oiriously and sadly. 

"I sometimes think she'd have been happier with 
you. I don't suppose we were quite suited to 
each other, and you and she always got on so 
weil" 

"It matters little now what we think. I ought to 
have told you sooner — your wife left me her dia- 
mond ring. It was in an envelope addressed to me 
on her table." 

For a moment Harcourt feit tempted to add a 
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-fuller explanation, and see if it were possible to 
jnake this shallow heart understand the tragedy that 
had been enacted so near him, but the vengeful 
Impulse passed, and he was silenced by Ainsworth's 
answer. 

"Fm sure she had no friend who deserved it 
better." 

There was a touch of generosity in the words, 
and the same feeling showed itself when they 
reached the house. Ainsworth went in to the silent 
roora alone, and when he came out he signed to 
Harcourt to enter. 

"Take your flowers in yourself," he said huskily; 
and so it happened that Cecirs were the last loving 
eyes that looked on the face of Alice Percy. 

After the funeral Ainsworth returned at once to 
the regiment, and Harcourt was obliged to foUow 
him a couple of days later, after retracing the last 
walk that he had taken with her. Had he acted on 
his own inclination, he would have gone straight to 
England, for Mess life and Ainsworth's presence 
were alike intolerable to him; but careful as ever of 
her fair fame, he would not have it said that her 
death had caused so sudden a resolution. He lived 
on, therefore, as best he could, escaping into the 
sölitude for which he longed, on the plea of ill- 
health, whenever leave was obtainable. 

Happily for him, his father wrote to him in the 
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antuniD that matters connected with the estatt re- 
quired his presence at hotne, and as soon as possiblc 
he took his depaitute. 



K 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

**Audrey. . . . Gather up the threads, 
Aud finish the web of thy tale. 
Hubtri. Ay, in good dme I will, 

Love and Death are old themes, 
Yet lack they not fresh flavour." 

Leve*s Triumph. 

** For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute's at end. 
And the elements' rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle« shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a Ught ; then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soull I shall clasp thee again; 
And with God be the rest 1 " 

R. Browning. 

Maud Brabazon regained strength but slowly, 
and her friends would not hear of her attempting 
the joumey to Europe tili a better season for travel- 
ling. She was thankful to remäin at Kolpore, for 
she had no relations with whom she could find a 
home, and she was resolved to avoid her husband's 
family entirely. 

Mrs. Ainsworth's death affected her deeply, and 
in the first freshness of her regret, she confided much 
of her own history to Mrs. Goodwood. Her confes- 
sion, and the manner in which it was made, drew 
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her friend yet closer to her, and nothing could have 
been more beneficial to Maud than this prolonged 
intercourse with a woman who was good as well as 
clever, and genial although she knew something of 
the World. 

Duty compels Europeans to tum their backs on 
the hills at the finest season of the year. When 
autumn comes with gorgeous colouring and clear 
skies, the migration to the plains commences. Maud 
had then no further excuse for staying in India, 
and wrote to make inquiries about a passage to 
England. 

It was perhaps only a coincidence that at this 
particular time Mr. Lingard should have found it 
absolutely necessary to visit his chief. As a nile, 
however, official discussions do not require the pre- 
sence of a lady, yet it is certäin that after the 
gentlemen had had a very short interview, Mrs. 
Goodwood was summoned, and the three were 
closeted together for a considerable time. 

Next morning when Mr. Goodwood and his guest 
had gone to the Court-house, and the ladies were 
left alone, they proceeded, as they often did, to 
Compound sundry delectable dishes for dinner. A 
good deal of amateiu: cookery goes on in most In- 
dian dining-rooms, and in some cases the results are 
astonishing, considering the limited resources at 
command. 

Maud, her black dress covered with a large 
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towel, was soon energetically beating eggs in a pretty 
China basin, while Mrs. Goodwood, in holland apron 
and sleeves, was roUing paste. A formidable array 
of cups, spoons, and condiments stood on the table, 
for several guests were expected. 

In the adjacent verandah was placed a quaint 
iron stove, the charcoal diligently fanned by a native 
in white trousers and dark blue coat,*the long skirt 
of which he had carefully gathered up while squat- 
ting on his heels. Another servant, in spotless white, 
waited with folded arms at the door, ready to assist 
when required. 

Mrs. Goodwood thought the moment was an 
opportune one for the execution of a task that had 
been assigned her. 

"My dear," she began, "you heard from the P. 
and O. people to-day, didn't you?" 

"Yes," said Maud; "there's a vessel on the igth 
of next month that I think would suit me." 

"But it doesn't suit me, Mr. Goodwood and I 
have been talking about you again, and we can't 
think why you want to go at all." 

"I can't live on with you for ever, you know. 
Even the good Samaritan didn't give the sick man 
a permanent home!" 

"Don't you think you could be happy in India?" 

"Do you mean as a lady at large — roaming the 
countryl" exclaimed Maud, a little bitterly. "What 
is the use of thinking about happiness? What I 
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have to do is to find a decent shelter somewhere or 
other." 

^Then why go so far to look for it? Maud, stay 
with us/' continued the little lady, flourishing her 
rolling-pin, "I suppose you are not too proud to 
accept a room and chaperonage from us, and, for 
the rest, I'll allow you to keep a couple of servants 
and pay for your board. Will you do it?" 

^'I don't know. This is a very sudden idea. It 
is very, very pleasant I should like to try it, you 
could always give me waming, you know, if I bored 
you!" 

"Exactiy; but don't stop beating those eggs, 
there's a dear. Then we'll consider that setüed, 
and you may bum the P. and O. list. Elahee Bux, 
bring me some more butter." 

Maud finished her share of the work, and then 
sat down with provoking |calmness while Mrs. Good- 
wood was at the most critical point in mixing a sauce 
Tartare, 

'^Whose idea was it that I should stay, Mrs. 
Goodwood?" 

"General inspiration — ^I mean Joint inspiration. 
Give me the cream." 

"Oh! General inspiration?" 

"Dear; dear, how tiresome this is to do," ex- 
claimed her friend, rather irrelevantly. 

"You are a very bad dissembler," said Maud, 
quietly, "and I think I must go home." 
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"You will do nothing of the sort. Elahee Bux, 
take this away and finish it. Now, Maud, TU give 
you five minutes before I begin the sponge cakes. 
If you don't submit to remaining, I shall think you 
very unkind." 

"You know that I know what you mean," re- 
tumed Maud, looking her füll in the face. 

"Well," she answered, colouring, "suppose you 
do — there, I told Frank I couldn't keep a secret 
from you, and I shall just take my own way and 
speak out. My dear, forgive me, we all know your 
married life was wretched, and you must have ceased 
to care for your husband years ago." 

"I never cared," murmured Maud. 

"So much the better for my case. You are 
young still, and might have a very happy life, if you 
would or could marry a man who is very fond of 
you." 

"It is so soon to talk so, even though I did not 
care. And he knows hardly anything about me; if 
he knew more, would he still ask me to be his 
wife?" 

"I am sure he would. Do not throw away your 
Chance of happiness. Mr. Lingard will be absent in 
the district tili near Christmas, and you needn't think 
too much of it tili then." 

"Did he propose my staying with you?" 

"No, he only begged me to keep you somehow, 
and we thought of this plan. He said, if you were 
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really going, he would have to speak to you at once, 
which he didn't wish to do, feeling sure you wouldn't 
Hke it." 

"That was considerate. Mrs. Goodwood, Fll 
stay, but do not teil him I found you out. Promise 
me that." 

The promise was given, and Maud spent the 
autumn months in quiet com fort with her friends. 
When Christmas came, Mr. Lingard made his ppo- 
posal, but she declined to give him any answer tili 
she had made füll confession of various episodes in 
her past life. Absolution being freely bestowed, she 
gave herseif up gratefuUy to the enjoyment of her 
new happiness. 

They were married in. spring from the Good- 
woods' house, and as Lingard rose rapidly in the 
Service, his wife, whose beauty was infinitely greater 
than before, found ample scope for her social talents 
to display themselves. 

She took Mrs. Goodwood as her model, and in 
no district were the duties of the Commissioner's 
wife more kindly and gracefuUy fulfilled than in that 
presided over by her husband. 

Ainsworth lived like a man in a dream for some 
days after his retum to Hazrabagh. Mrs. Redma)aie 
came to assist him in arranging his wife's property, 
and when everything had been given away or packed 
up, he took another house along with Mr. Barroni 
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and apparentiy strove to banish all recoUection of 
the past 

He resumed,his old habits so quickly that the 
two years of his married life seemed to have slipped 
completely from him. The dream, in fact, was 
over. 

In about a year he went home on long leave, 
and soon after he reached England he married 
again. 

His choice feil on a rosy, buxom lass, who had 
an iron foundry for her dowry, and whose father 
was one of the wealthiest of old Mr. Ainsworth's 
friends. She was an excellent matter-of-fact soul, 
was the mother of many children as rosy-cheeked 
as herseif, and considered he^ husband in the light 
of an ornamental appendage to her house. She de- 
lighted in his uniform, insisted that he should be 
married in it, and had him painted in it afterwards, 
life size, by the most expensive portrait-painter in 
London. 

He was happy with her, and when his leave ex- 
pired, he left the army and kept hunters. 

As he grew older, he spent a good deal of time 
in his smoking-room, reading novels, or dozing away 
the afternoon. 

He never spoke of his first wife, but once, after 
a large dinner-party, for which Mrs. Ainsworth had 
dad her portly person in cardinal velvet, diamonds, 
and feathers, his eldest daughter happened to go 
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into the library and found him gazing at a photx>- 
graph that he held in bis band. He did not bear 
ber enter, and sbe stole out again unobserved. 

She bad caught a glimpse of tbe portrait, and 
saw tbat it was tbat of a fair girl in a simple white 
dress, with a string of pearls round ber tbroat. 

Walter and Etbel Percy were the naost radiant 
couple in tbe shire. They grieved beartily over 
their cousin's death, and it was months before 
Walter would let bis wife lift any of tbe Ornaments 
out of the cases in which Alice's fingers bad placed 
them. But young love cannot mourn for ever, and 
life was too füll of fresh interests and deligbts for 
the dead girl to be offen remembered as time went 
on. At first, wben a tree was cut or pLanted, they 
would say, "Alice would have Hked this bad sbe 
been here," but they bad no daughter to bear her 
name and keep remembrance vivid, and as their 
sturdy boys grew up, they began to say instead, 
"Herbert will do this or that for the place wben it 
is bis." 

Aunt Jane Hngered for a few years in her old 
comer by tbe fire, but her memory failed, and she 
would call Mrs. Percy Alice or Etbel, indifferent to 
the sound, except so far as it was associated with 
her immediate comfort. Thus it might almost have 
been thought that Alice bad faded entirely out of 
the recoUection of ber friends. 
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Not entirely; there were some who tbott^t of 
her still. 

Old Mr. Ainsworth, like bis son, never mentioned 
her, but no persuasion ever induced him to call 
Robertos second wife "daughter." The husband 
once complained of the Omission, but the old man's 
harsh reply stung even him. 

"I had one daughter; she was a lady; your 
wife's a useful woman, and I have a great respect 
for her, but my daughter is in her grave." 

Maud, in her happy Indian home, remembered 
Alice fondly, and paid more than one visit to that 
grave. For about a year the spot was only marked 
by flowers that she herseif saw planted; but at the 
end of that time, a fair marble cross was sent out 
from England, bearing on it a name, date, and the 
reference, Rev. in., lo. 

The clergyman had no clue as to the sender, 
and wondered greatly that anyone who cared to 
erect a monument should have so long delajed 
doing so. He showed Mrs. Lingard a letter he re- 
ceived from a firm of solicitors, "on behalf of an old 
friend of Mrs. Ainsworth's," giving minute directions 
as to the placing of the cross, and carte blanche as 
to expense. 

Maud had a tenacious memory for trifies, and 
she remembered hearing that Messrs. Bowland and 
Brown had long been employed by the family at 
Wynnbume Court. Her conjectures as to t^ 
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identity of the unknown friend received confirma- 
tion when she found, by comparing dates, that the 
cross had been despatched from England im- 
mediately after the marriage of Captam Ainsworth 
to Mary Arabella Steele. 

The Redmaynes also kept Alice's memory green. 
As their girls grew older, they asked questions about 
the friend whose shawl mamma wore so seldom, 
and folded up so carefuUy. The answers they re- 
ceived impressed them, for hardly any other subject 
made their mother's cheery voice tremble, and their 
father's kind face grave. 

When they were blooming into womanhood, 
these impressions were with them still, and not one 
of them but hoped she might be as pure and good 
as the beautiful lady who lay far away among the 
hills that they only faintly remembered. 

And Harcourt? 

Many a woman looked admiringly at the grave 
handsome face and quiet eyes, but those to whom 
he spoke recognised in his unmoved courtesy the 
manner of a man for whom leve is over. Some 
trusted him when in trouble, and they never re- 
pented it, but not one .of them ever hoped to win 
his heart. 

As soon as he reached England, he sent in his 
papers, and wrote a kindly farewell to Major Martyn, 
that reduced that worthy officer and Dick Redmayne 
to a State of the deepest gloom. They feit that any 
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remonstrance would have beeu useless, even had 
there been time for it, but the — th was never quite 
the same to them afterwards. It is to be feared 
that the new ensigns swore, under their breath, at 
the unfavourable companions that invariably began 
with — "Ah, when Harcourt was in the regiment!" 

When the business that had taken him home 
was concluded, Cecil sought his father in the oak- 
panelled room where he wrote his letters in the 
morning. The old man was wonderftilly hale still, 
but the white locks were scantier and the head 
scarcely so erect as when his son first went to the 
East. He was busy with some papers when Cedl 
entered and stood opposite to him, leaning on the 
back of a high red leather chair. 

"Father," he began abruptly, "I must do a thing 
that will vex you." 

"It will be for the first time in your life then. 
What is it? You haven't chosen a wife I shall not 
like, have you?" 

"I shall never marry. Believe that, and do not 
speak of it again. I must go away for a while, six 
months perhaps, and I want to lose myself com- 
pletely, and leave no address " 

Sir Arthur looked up, startled. 

"That's hard on us, Cecil, when youVe just come 
home too. What has happened? Can I do nothing 
for you?" 

"Nothing, except be silent about me. Father, 
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I've gone through an ordeal, and I want time to get 
my bearings again." 

"I see you have, my dear boy. You look oldcr 
than I in some ways, Cecih And you cannot teil 
mc about it?" 

^If I could speak to anyone, you know it woüld 
be to you; but I cannot — at least, not yet Tve done 
nothing to disgrace our name, father/' 

"You needn't teil me that, son." 

"Fve never been really alone — never had a 
Chance to get my bearings, as I said befote; and 
that's what I want. I should like to Start in a couple 
of days or so." 

''Do so, then. I can quite understand your feel- 
ing. Fll arrange about money for you." 

"Thank you. TU let you know about it" 

He was leaving the room, when a wistful look in 
the old man's eyes Struck him, and he came back, 
and laid a hand lightly on his Shoulder. 

"My dear old father, how good you have been 
to me ever since I was a little lad at school, and 
you used to come to see me! I am horribly selfish. 
Fll leave an address with you." 

"No, my boy, for I shouldn't bc able to help 
writing to you — and that isn't what you WÄnt Go 
and right yourself in your own way— only remember 
that Fm getting old, and don't go and break your 
neck, like that youngster one read of in SwitiMrland 
\ht <)^er day. You were alwa3rs my favourit^, Cecil. 
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Jack's a fine fellowi but he's not the man to win 
that red ribbon of yours." 

^'And Fm not the man to be president of an 
agricultural society, father/' said his son, laughing. 
"After all, father, Jack's shorthoms are of more use 
than my Gross. TU take good care of your favouritei 
though, never fear." 

Father and son shook hands with the frank af- 
fection they never were ashamed to show to each 
other. There was an old French strain in the Har- 
court blood, to which these two probably owed the 
slight demonstrativeness that made them both so 
loveable in their home. They were wonderfuUy like, 
and they feit it as they looked in each other's faces; 
but the eider saw that the lines in his son's coun- 
tenance told of sorrow and disappointment, such as 
he had never known. 

Cecirs conscience smote him before he had been 
long abroad, and he wrote to Sir Arthur from an 
out-of-the-way Italian village. There he sought 
solitude in the mighty chestnut groves thät clothe 
the slopes of Vallombrosa; there also he did many 
a kindly action when listening to the sorrows of the 
peasants, who crowded of an evening under the wide 
chimney of the quaint little inn. 

Before three months were over, his brave spirit 
had recovered its balance, and he went home to 
watch over his father's declining years, accepting his 
own lot quietly, and holding the memory of his love 
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as a golden thread on which to fasten tboughts and 
actioDS. 

He outlived Sir Arthvir, tut not for long, and he 
died, as he had lived, for a woman's sake. He was 
staying at a fiill country house, when in a red winter 
dawn there was an alarm of fire. Iq the panic that 
ensued he alcme could discipline the fiightened 
crowd, and organise their blundering efibrts. Cool 
and collected, his clear voice rang out over the noise, 
giving directions and encouragement, so that a great 
deal of property, and, it was believed, every life, was 
saved. The fire was gaining ground fast, when a 
teuilied girl, who had been sleeping in an Upper 
room, and in the confasion had missed her way, 
sprang shrieking to a window, ready to throw her- 
seif out. 

"Stand back," shouted Harcourt, "I can save 
you yet!" 

Catching up one of the wet blankets he had 
beeü using, he dashed into the house, while a 
shrinking hush feil on the spectators. " 

Seconds seemed hours, and the smoke was pour- 
iiig faster from every opening, when his voice was 
again heard, calling for help, in the hall. Some 
men riished in, and speedily re-appeared, canying 
botb hlm and the girl. 

ShE was safe, carefully wrapped in the blanket, 
but he was terribly burnt, and had been hurt by a 
■■Hing beam. He had had just ttme to fling his 
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fainting bürden from him, so that the wood only 
caught her clothes, while its whole weight feil on 
him. 

From the first there was no hope of his recovery, 
and many thought that the one life had been dearly 
purchased at the cost of the other. 

Cecil himself bore his sufferings without flinch- 
ing, and only expressed anxiety lest his brother 
should not arrive in time to see him, or should not 
bring a packet for which he telegraphed. Also, 
when he recovered from his first insensibility, he 
feit eagerly in his breast for something that ap- 
parently he found untouched. 

Jack came as fast as a special train could bring 
him, and hurried to his brother's bedside, utterly 
unmanned by the suddenness of the blow. 

"Don't grieve so, Jack, old fellow," said Cecil. 
"I always said you were the one to do justice to the 
old place, and keep up the name. Look here, I 
shan't last long, and I want something done. Try 
to be steady." 

Jack complied as well as he could, and his 
brother continued, 

"IVe only the use of one band, so I can't do it 
for myself. Feel for the gold chain round my neck, 
and take off the ring that's on it. Put it on my 
finger. I may wear it now," he added, with a bright 
smile. "Fasten the chain again, Jack; see that I am 
buried with it on, and the ring too. You've got that 
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packet — it's only some letters — promise that you'U 
lay it in my coffin with your owa hands. Let no 
one eise touch it." 

«I will." 

^Then one thing more, and Fve done with life. 
It's a queer request, and people will thiok me a 
heathen, bat it won't matter to me, and you won't 
mind?" 

"Cecü!" 

"I know, old fellow, of course you won't Put 
any thing eise you choose on my gravestone, but 
somewhere or other put this — 

"July isth, i8— . 

*' *TrUSTIE TO THE ENDT" 
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